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FRED KINGSLEY ELDER 


CHAOS IN EDUCATION—THE COMMANDER, U. S. NAVY (RETIRED), 


LIBERAL ARTS’ 


In the two decades following the last war, 
conditions in higher edueation—in all levels of 
education, in fact—have been described as 
chaotic. As late as 1938, Norman Foerster in 
his book, “The Future of the Liberal College,” 
painted a doleful picture of the trends of educa- 
tion as given in the liberal-arts college. Other 
writers on education have voiced the same or 
similar views. President Hutchins, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has not only criticized the 
weaknesses of our higher education but has also 
advocated remedies. Some of these remedies 
are now being given a try in St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, but with what success time alone will 
reveal. The fact remains that something has 
been wrong with higher education. The present 
war is making changes in this area of educa- 
tional arrangements which, like the remedies 
mentioned above, time alone will be able prop- 
erly to appraise. 


1 The opinions expressed in this article are those 
of the author and are not to be construed as those 
of the Navy Department or of the Naval service at 
large. 


HEAD PHYSICS COMMITTEE, 
U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY 


The Washington Post, February 7, 1943, in 
an editorial called “Educational Crisis,” said 
plainly : 


The vast educational system of this country in 
which so many billions of private and publie funds 
have been invested is now in a state of crisis, Con- 
trol of higher education has been pretty well taken 
over by the Army and Navy, and there is some 
reason to believe that, as the war progresses, their 
influence will be increasingly felt in the secondary 
and even the elementary schools. Of the colleges 
not included in the Army and Navy program some, 
which are not coeducational, are threatened with 
extinction for sheer lack of students. 


Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, 
author of an article in the Atlantic Monthly,? 
February, 1943, entitled, “Education in Uni- 
form,” speaks to teachers in these words: 


Your colleges are being turned into military 
academies and technical institutions. Your schools 
are being stripped of masters and sixth-form boys. 
Your endowments are draining off into bonds and 


2 Quoted with permission of the publishers. 
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taxes. To some of 


you it must seem that your life’s work is being 


There is no hope anywhere. 
destroyed before your eyes. To others, the whole 
fabric of liberal education comes clattering down 
and you wonder whether, when the war ends, its 
structure will be restored. 


Then he speaks to the nation: 


. we must not fail again, we must not fall back 
again into the slothful self-indulgence, the intel- 
lectual cowardice, and the moral degeneration of 
the years which followed the other war. There 
be . 
resignation to the so-called course of history, no 
‘Sreturn’? . 


must no private postwar generations, no 
. to ‘‘normalcy,’’ to the world as it 
was, to the evils which begat this evil, to the old 
surrender, the old indifference, the old cynicism, the 
irresponsibility of men as citizens and men, which 
prepared, as surely as the past prepares the future, 
the slaughter of our sons. 


Harold W. Dodds, president, Princeton Uni- 
versity, in the same magazine, under the same 


’ expresses his 


title, “Edueation in Uniform,’ 
own views thus: 

I am a staunch believer in the lasting values of 
education in the liberal arts and I fully realize the 
social cost involved in any suspension of such educa- 
tion, but I nevertheless believe that it is the duty 
of the colleges and universities to support the mili- 
tary policy of the government. The cost of losing 
the war would far transcend the losses involved in 
the temporary suspension of normal college pro- 
grams. 


They ring 
They are the thoughts of some 
of our modern thinkers and educators—repre- 
sentative men to whom the present dilemma in 
higher education appears as a climax to the 
educational evils of the past two decades. They 
are the writhings of big men to whom the threat 
to in education dwindles before the 
threat to our national freedom. 
they are also the agonizing meditations of men 
who foresee the end of liberal education as it 
To Norman Foerster, even 
before this present war, the liberal-arts college 
To the 
Washington Post, “Dr. Hutchins . . . has put 
his finger upon the very crux of the responsibil- 
ity which, no matter what the pressure from 
the armed services, the universities cannot longer 
To the Librarian of Con- 
And to 


These ideas are born of adversity. 
with sincerity. 


freedom 
Nevertheless, 


has lately existed. 


was rapidly going out of existence. 


evade or ignore.” 
. we must not fail again.” 


“ 


gress, 
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President Dodds, “. .. it is the duty of the 
colleges and universities to support the military 
policy of the government,” suffering rather the 
losses involved in temporary suspension of nor- 
mal college programs than the loss of the war. 

What, then, is this liberal education which is 
in danger of being lost? What are these Liberal 
Arts which for centuries have nurtured this lib- 
The term is ancient. In the 

days of Cicero and Quintilian the Liberal Arts 
were those studies which were appropriate for 
free men to study. “Those studies are Liberal 
which are worthy of a free man.” By the study 
of the Liberal Arts one was supposed to attain 
to wisdom and virtue. Man’s mind should be 
trained to make man free; to be able to make 
the right decision, having at hand the facts. 
From the fifth century the Liberal Arts were 
known as seven categories of studies which were 
further divided into two parts: the Trivium and 
the Quadrivium. The Trivium consisted of 
grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic (logic). The 
Quadrivium consisted of astronomy, geometry, 
arithmetic, and musie. 

Emphasis has never for long been exclusively 
on any one aspect of the Liberal Arts, nor is it 
today. In the early Middle Ages the emphasis 
was on grammar. In the later Middle Ages it 
shifted to dialectic. In the time of the Revival 
of Learning it shifted back to grammar. Later 
it shifted to literature. Today the emphasis 
has spread to a large number of subjects; hence 
confusion. In any event, the well-educated and 
cultured man of the present must certainly have 
a reasonable command of the original Liberal 
Arts and also a much more nearly complete 
knowledge of at least one of the more highly 
developed subject fields. 

Professor Edgar Wallace Knight, in Novem- 
ber, 1937, wrote: “When education ceases to be 
vitalized by the needs and interests of the people 
it is designed to serve, it is either detached 
entirely from the life of the times or replaced by 
a type of education more nearly suited to the 
needs of the day.”* Today we have a very 
pressing need in our education. This need is 
for the education of the members of our armed 
forces. This need demands that members of our 
armed forces be given, not only vocational edu- 


eral education? 


3‘The Objectives of Education,’? NEA Pam- 
phlet, Part 1, Educational Policies Commission. 
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cation in order to serve the instruments of war, 
but also the technical education for the manu- 
facture, care, and even the inventing, of new 
engines for the struggle. Higher education 
today faces these alternatives: Shall I meet the 
demands of the day, or shall I ailow myself to 
become entirely detached from the life of the 
times, or be replaced by a form of education 
more suited to preparation for war? The an- 
swer is obvious. The question today is not, 
“How did we get into this situation?” but 
rather, “These are the conditions, what shall we 
do to meet them?” 

What we are doing to meet the conditions is 
quickly told. The control of higher education 
is now being shifted to the Army and the Navy. 
Why? Because the eligible college students are 
now subject to call in the draft of manpower. 
Some males may go to college and remain there 
to complete their course—the hopelessly physi- 
eally unfit. The other students who will attend 
the colleges will be those designated by the Army 
and the Navy for studies that will fit them for 
active service with the armed forces of the 
nation. 

The Army and the Navy, apparently, have 
viewed the situation differently. The Army 
appears to see only the necessity of training 
their men voecationally, in rather short periods 
of time. This plan obviously will not permit 
of very robust general education. On the other 
hand, the Navy takes a very different and prob- 
ably sounder view. The Navy expects, appar- 
ently, to permit its quota of college students to 
complete their college training. In any event, 
the Navy plan seems to include English, history, 
mathematics, and science, in addition to those 
studies of a professional nature necessary for 
a naval officer. This the Navy will be able to 
do rather easily, since it has already built up a 
very large and effective battery of schools where 
the vocational training is now being carried on 
without disturbing the college trainees. Should 
the war continue for any great length of time, 
those officers in the lower ranks who have had 
anything like a good general education will be 
found in the Navy. The Navy program has the 
merit of cutting rather broadly across the Lib- 
eral Arts. True, it will be on a greatly dimin- 
ished seale, yet it does put stress on four of the 
original Liberal Arts; two from the Trivium, 
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What is to be 


done to continue post-graduate education re- 


and two from the Quadrivium. 


mains to be seen. 

It is apparent that the Liberal Arts must 
suffer at this time. Of what advantage is edu- 
cation for free men if we have no free men? 
For the duration of the war our education must 
be of such a nature that we remain free. Many 
adjustments must be made. The most signifi- 
cant adjustment that now is being made appears 
to be the increased emphasis that is being placed 
on physics, 





upon mathematics and on science 
chemistry, electricity, medicine, and engineering 
—on a part of the Quadrivium. 
emphasis, in the end, may prove to be very 
healthy for our higher education. 

As to the period leading up to the present 
war we might ask ourselves the question, Have 


This change of 


our colleges really been meeting the demands 
of the life they presumably serve? Have our 
colleges been teaching adequately the mathe- 
matical processes needed by science? It is pos- 
sible that they have. We have been living in an 
age of science. Mathematics is the language of 
It is one of the working tools of 
science. Nevertheless, the president of a large 
textbook publishing firm recently stated that 
his company had completed the printing of a 
new book which presented the complex mathe- 
maties for certain electrical computations. He 
estimated that 1,000 copies would fill the needs 
for the whole country. Now the textbook pub- 
lisher is a canny soul. He makes his living by 
knowing and meeting the public demand. To 
his utter astonishment his company had ealls 
for 20,000 copies within the year. 

True it is that this is an unusual and greatly 
changed period of time. Yet it is through this 
time that we must go to arrive at the postwar 
period, and it is a time certain to exert its 
influence upon the higher education of the 
future. It would appear from the textbook 
illustration that the colleges had not been meet- 
ing the demands of the times and are now hast- 
ening to correct that deficiency. Correcting 
these deficiencies is surely changing the mold 
of our higher education of the future. 

Change in emphasis on the various aspects of 
the Liberal Arts has happened in the past. It 
will happen in the future. From the founding 


science. 
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of Harvard College in 1636 until about 1869, 
higher education in this country was classical. 
The greatest stress was placed upon the study of 
Latin, the language of the classics. The Latin 
of the Middle Ages had been the language of 
instruction. In our earlier efforts at higher 
education we had faithfully followed the study 
of this language. This study had merit, espe- 
cially when the body of man’s knowledge was 
small. Now, however, the body of man’s knowl- 
edge is large. Present practice shows that effee- 
tive study of this great body of knowledge is 
obtained by using English as the language of 
instruction. 

With the coming of Charles W. Eliot to the 
presidency of Harvard College in 1869, we 
adopted, little by little, the elective system. 
From that time the sacredness of the classical 
education began to disappear. The elective sys- 
tem served to break the hold of the classies on 
higher education. When this war started we had 
already begun a return to some form of pre- 
scribed curriculum; to some form of what is a 
reasonable body of knowledge that all students 
should know in order to be well educated. This 
war is evidently going to turn still further the 
attention of educators to just what is essential 


LET’S GET THIS LANGUAGE 


BUSINESS STRAIGHT 


Ir has been only a short time since the “trend” 
in our schools, as announced with confidence by 
supposed authorities, was entirely away from 
such allegedly dull and pedantie studies as 
mathematies or “Social 
science” was the watchword; that sort of thing, 


foreign languages. 


it was claimed, was what was needed—and ap- 
for training 





parently about all that was needed 
our young people in “citizenship.” 

Naturally, anyone who had watched the edu- 
cational seene for a considerable period could 
say to himself philosophically that sooner or 
later the pendulum would swing in the opposite 
direction. So at present the study of mathe- 
maties, for instance, is receiving a degree of 
emphasis hitherto unknown. From a scornful 


attitude toward language-study, the people who 
speak pontifically about educational matters 
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to the proper education of free men. At this 
time, however, the demands of the war are going 
to prescribe just what education is necessary if 
we are to remain free. 

The temper of the remarks and views on the 
state of higher education seems almost hysteri- 
cal. This is not the time to be “jittery” about 
the condition of higher education as we find it. 
It is a time for a careful and thoughtful esti- 
mate of the situation. It is a time when condi- 
tions are changing. It is our function to adjust 
ourselves to the changes. When a ship of war 
is hit and damaged by the enemy the captain 
does not busy himself gazing hysterically at the 
damage. He sets about using what is left of the 
ship to continue the battle. So it should be with 
the problem of higher education. The founda- 
tions on which we have erected our learning in 
the past seem to be crumbling, proving them- 
selves inadequate for the task that we now de- 
mand of them. Should we content ourselves 
with a frenzied examination of the ruins? 
Should we not rather look to see what higher 
education can do to maintain this nation as a 
free people and reconstruct our higher education 
of the future so that it will be adequate for the 
uses of both war and peace? 


By 
LOUIS FOLEY 


WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, 
KALAMAZOO 


have now veered around to an enthusiastie cham- 
pioning of all sorts of languages, including some 
the very names of which (Bengali or Burmese, 
for example) were unfamiliar to most Ameri- 
ans a few years ago. Unfortunately, however, 
this recent playing-up of foreign languages often 
shows such lack of discrimination or of plain 
common sense that it becomes inimical to really 
intelligent language-learning. 

If we took seriously the publicity material 
now being unloaded upon us, we should be led 
to believe that the whole process of learning 
has been revolutionized overnight. While it is 
pointed out that increasing international rela- 
tionships will offer more and more opportunities 
to those who possess a second language, almost 
in the same breath they tell us that the acquiring 
of another language has now been made simple, 
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quick, and easy. No longer, they say, is it neces- 
sary to “toil over irregular verbs” or bother 
one’s head about the subjunctive. We can learn 
a foreign language “the same way we learned 
English’”—which, by the way, all too few of our 
youth ever take the trouble to learn nearly so 
thoroughly as various other languages have to 
be learned, unless one is to appear crude indeed 
in his attempts to use them. The head of “prob- 
ably the most far-flung language school in the 
world” is quoted as saying that “you can learn 
any language provided that you do not study it.” 

There is of course an element of truth in all 
this. Old-fashioned teaching methods were often 
far too bookish and artificial. Pupils were made 
too visual-minded; to remember a word or a 
grammatical construction, they had to recall its 
appearance on the printed page. Constant re- 
liance upon translation prevented them from 
ever learning to think in the other language, to 
connect the word directly with the object or the 
action, to sense the grammatical construction as 
belonging to a certain situation or point of 
view, to absorb the gender of a noun, from the 
beginning, as an integral and inseparable part 
of the word. The habit of always approaching 
another language via English taught students 
not really to read but merely to decipher. No 
doubt some benefit resulted, perhaps even a good 
deal, but the process involved much irrelevant 
effort and entirely wrong mental attitudes, so 
far as concerns the practical mastery of a for- 
eign tongue. It was longer ago than yesterday, 
however, that the fallacies of former methods 
were clearly seen by intelligent language teach- 
ers, and much has been done to correct them. 
People who find fault with the teaching of lan- 
guages, on the basis of what it was when they 
went to school, perhaps before 1914, can hardly 
be aware of what has been going on since then. 

Nevertheless, even with everything in one’s 
favor, becoming perfectly at home in another 
language is not a simple or easy thing. It 
means making profound mental adjustments, 
learning to see everything from a new point 
of view, acquiring habits of thought and ex- 
pression which cannot be formed in any short 
period, “intensive” though the training may be. 
Especially in the beginning, the work needs to 
be unhurried; only confusion results from try- 
ing to absorb too many things all at once. As 
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time goes on, and a firm foundation is estab- 
lished, it becomes possible to move much more 
rapidly and with much less painful effort. But 
anyone who thinks he is going to learn a foreign 
language in a few easy lessons is only deceiving 
himself. ile may make a start, and that is 
something to be sure, but he will still have a 
long way to go before it even begins to dawn 
So the 
people who are to possess any language thor- 


upon him how much he has to learn. 


oughly enough to employ it with any extensive 
usefulness in the near future will be people who 
have already begun their preparation some time 
in the past. Very likely they will be those who 
were studying languages at least as long ago as 
the period when counselors were advising stu- 
dents to go in for “social science” instead. 

A more conspicuous befuddlement of ideas has 
to do with the question of which foreign lan- 
guage a person should choose to learn. Atten- 
tion is being called to the desirability of knowing 
certain very foreign languages—foreign not 
only to Americans but to our whole European 
tradition—which formerly hardly anyone but 
missionaries ever dreamed of studying, and 
which were practically ignored even by career 
men in consular or diplomatic service. Possibly 
in the long run this stimulation of language 
consciousness may prove to have been a good 
thing, but just now it makes for a tonfusion in 
which relative values are easily lost from sight. 

As everyone knows, however, the spotlight 
has been turned especially upon Spanish. With- 
out, so far as we know, any official governmental 
sanction, a good many people have apparently 
been made to feel that it was something like a 
patriotic duty to learn Spanish, “the language 
of western-hemisphere solidarity.” As just one 
example of the propaganda to which the public 
has been subjected from all sides, we might 
quote from a feature article published late last 
year in a widely read popular magazine.' “Per- 
haps when you went to school,” says the author, 
“French was more popular. It isn’t now. Span- 
ish, the tongue of most of our good neighbors 
south of the border, has increased in popularity 
while French has dropped.” No doubt to many 
readers this seemed a conclusive argument; it 


1*“Can You Learn another Language Quickly?’’ 
by Howard Whitman, Good Housekeeping, Septem- 
ber, 1942, p. 27. 
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Not to get on the band 
wagon as promptly as possible would mean 


announced a “trend.” 


not being “up to date.” 

The same article emphasizes another idea 
which, though far from new, has a sure appeal: 
“Spanish is considered the easiest foreign lan- 
guage to learn. . . . Experts agree that Spanish 
is the easiest for English-speaking people to 
How delightfully convenient that the 
feel that he 
“ought” to learn should also be the easiest! This 
argument was already familiar on every univer- 


master.” 


language a person is made to 


sity enampus when now-middle-aged alumni were 
freshmen. It was good politics, of course, to 
explain to the dean that one wanted to prepare 
South 
America, but everybody at the dormitory or 


Ger- 


man and French, reputed to be much “harder,” 


for engineering work in Mexico or 


the fraternity house knew the real reason. 
were to be avoided if a student wanted to meet 


In all fair- 
ness it ought to be said that anyone who seri- 


requirements at the cheapest rate. 


ously seeks to know Spanish will not find it quite 
so “easy” as he may have been led to think. It 
is indeed a respectable and fully developed lan- 
guage, with plenty of nuances that will offer 
sufficient difficulty to a student persisting beyond 
elementary stages. We are speaking, however, 
of the arguments which actually influence people 
to take it up. 

We may well suspect also that considerable 
influence has been exerted by certain forces not 
particularly admirable and not worthily repre- 
senting our “good neighbors” to the south. If 
we wanted to know what really makes a good 
many high-school students elect Spanish, the 
answer might be found in various “colorful” 
movies, in a few sensational “best-sellers,” in 
some of the popular music heard over the radio, 
and other “exotic” dances 
popularized by swanky night clubs. For better 
much unavowed but effective 
propaganda in favor of Spanish might be sum- 
marized by the names Hollywood and Heming- 


or in the rhumba 


or for worse, 


way. 

Learning any language is an excellent thing, 
and certainly Spanish is a good language to 
know. Those of our citizens whose business 
interests lie south of the border will find it a 
most valuable asset, as indeed few of them now- 
adays will need to be told. And we surely wish 
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to maintain the relationship of good neighbors 
with Spanish-speaking countries. Yet unfor- 
tunately there is a sinister side to the much- 
talked-of “good-neighbor policy.” Under the 
surface it looks suspiciously like the old pro- 
vincial-minded isolationism in plausible dis- 
guise; it seems to appeal to the same mentality. 
At the very time when, as never before, our 
country is being brought to the inevitable accept- 
ance of a major role in world affairs, it would 
be sadly ironic for us to shut ourselves up lin- 
guistieally in an attitude of hemispheric isola- 
tion. Anyhow we may be pretty sure that our 
“neighbors” as a whole will hardly be persuaded 
to go along with us on such a program. 

So far as mere language is concerned, prob- 
ably nothing that we could do would be more 
pleasing to our enemies than for us as a nation 
to quit studying French and devote ourselves to 
Spanish instead. Anything that tends to weaken 
our contacts with France inevitably aids the 
cause of Germany. It means an influence that 
helps to eut us off and to deliver Europe into 
the sway of Nazidom. The war will not be won 
until it is won for France. 

In Europe, the Spanish language connects us 
only with Spain, which is on the Axis side any- 
how. And our seurrying around to learn Span- 
ish is not especially calculated to impress our 
American “neighbors.” Their intelligent citi- 
zens will not be easily taken in by such obvious 
gestures, which betray a childish, or at most 
adolescent, attitude, an extrovert mentality 
which can perceive only the conspicuous and 


’ 


superficial. 

The South American countries have not just 
recently come into being; they have been there 
for a long time, just as they are now, and they 
undoubtedly know much more about us than we 
are likely to learn about them for a good while. 
Our general ignorance concerning these “neigh- 
bors” to the south is well illustrated by the fact 
that so many of our people are unaware of the 
traditional importance of French culture in 
those countries. Educated classes of South 
Americans commonly speak excellent French, 
and have a much more intimate acquaintance 
with French literature than any but few in our 
own country have ever had. Whatever truth 
there may be in the saying that “when good 
Americans die, they go to Paris,” it would be 
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most convineing if one specified South Ameri- 
eans. 

In many ways South America is nearer to the 
Old World, and particularly to the French part 
of it, than we are. Indeed there would be much 
logie in our cultivating French precisely in view 
of rapprochement with South America, for it is 
the clearest cultural possession that we have in 
common. Our national prestige in various coun- 
tries to the south ean only be increased by any 
attainments we may show in the French culture 
which has profoundly influenced their literature, 
their educational system, in a word, their con- 
It is illuminatingly sym- 
bolieal that President Roosevelt 
French with President Vargas of Brazil. 

More than a year ago, speaking before a con- 
vention of language teachers, I ventured the 
prediction that in the present world conflict the 
French language would eventually prove consid- 
erably more important, for practical and im- 
mediate military purposes, than it ever was in 
the first part of the war, which “ended” in 1918. 
Thus at a time when our North African invasion 
was not yet even secretly planned, I prophesied 
much better than I knew. Now, of course, the 
usefulness of French in the whole area of our 
African operations should be fairly obvious to 
everyone, though probably the average Ameri- 
can little realizes how extremely useful that lan- 
guage is all the way around the Mediterranean, 
as in many other parts of the world. 

It is already a good while since the news- 
papers informed us that American troops sta- 
tioned in Britain were being given instruction 
in French, German, and Italian—precisely the 
languages, be it noted, that many short-sighted 
educational administrators in this country had 
been neglecting for the past several years. Re- 
cently school and college circles have been show- 
ing signs of a tardy awakening to the reality 
of the situation. In the words of a distinguished 
educator, “this is no time to discontinue the 
study of German or Italian in our public 
schools.”? What this authority and some others 
seem not yet to recognize, however, is the posi- 
tion of French in the European linguistic pic- 
ture as a whole. While a knowledge of German 
or Italian is clearly indicated as necessary for 


cept of civilization. 
converses in 


2 Edwin A. Lee, The Phi Delta Kappan, October, 


1942, p. 53. 
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anyone who is to serve effectively in Germany 
or Italy, either such a person’s scope of activi- 
ties will be definitely limited or else he will also 
That the latter 
is very valuable even in England is something 
that our compatriots need to realize better than 
they do. American Army officers have begun to 
find it out, as testimony from there has lately 
shown. 


have some command of French. 


To assume, as some of our educators appar- 
ently do, that French is merely a foreign lan- 
guage like any other, is to betray a vast mis- 
understanding of countless things in our whole 
western way of life. One might give almost an 
infinite number of reasons why French should 
naturally hold a place of peculiar importance 
among the languages taught in our schools and 
colleges. No well-educated Mexican or South 
American would need to have that explained to 
him; neither would a Russian, a Seandinavian, 
Nor 
would it seem strange to enlightened inhabitants 
of the Far East. 
insistence upon the importance of French does 
not imply any hostility toward the learning of 
any other language whatever. 


a German, an Italian, or an Englishman. 


As should be needless to say, 


It simply means 
keeping a sense of proportion. 

In many communities of the United States 
there are particular racial traditions which in- 
volve the preservation of this or that foreign 
tongue, and the carrying on of such a precious 
heritage should be: respected and encouraged. 
Nevertheless it remains true that the average 
English-speaking student will do well to begin 
his foreign-language experience by learning 
French. 
tongue most closely related to our own, despite 
the numerous points of contrast; English and 
French stand apart from other languages by 
being modern as others are not. At the same 


In many important ways, it is the 


time, experiencing the luminous exactness of la 
langue frangaise, with its unrelenting insistence 
upon precision and clarity, makes other lan- 
guages easier to learn when one takes them up 
afterward. And _ these are of 
course aside from and in addition to the value 
of that language as the only key to a world 
of literature, art, and life which cannot intel- 
ligently be ignored. 

Notwithstanding our traditional friendship 
with France, there seems to be always a curious 


considerations 
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and persistent conspiracy of silence concerning 
American life. The 
work of French explorers and settlers on this 


French contributions to 
continent appears to be rather systematically 
minimized, so that the average pupil passing 
through our schools receives little or no impres- 
sion of its importance. Even students specializ- 
ing in American history fail to realize that a 
knowledge of French is necessary to the intelli- 
gent pursuit of such studies. In references to 
our relations with Canada, where French stands 
officially on a par with English, there has been 
an overdose of tactless and pointless emphasis 
upon the notion of “English-speaking nations,” 
as if that term implied some mystie virtue. The 
average student is taken completely by surprise 
when one points out to him that most of the 
objects which might be considered as symbols 
of modern American life—the automobile, for 
instance, or moving pictures, or the skyscraper, 
or standardized machine-parts—are French in- 
He almost forgets that our Statue of 
Liberty was a gift to us from France. 

In the language, indeed, some 
strange misconceptions are regularly ineuleated 


ventions. 
matter of 
in our publie schools. Remarks made to me 
over a period of years by hundreds and hun- 
dreds of young men and women, from widely 
scattered places, indicate that a great many 
teachers of English—to say nothing of classes 
in Latin—indoctrinate our youth with the idea 
that our language is about one half “Latin.” 
Not a word is whispered of the plain fact, clear 
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as daylight, that the French element in our 
speech is not only vastly greater but much more 
deeply an integral part of it. Yet that fact 
could be fairly demonstrated by an analysis of 
any ordinary paragraph taken from any repre- 
sentative source. Alas! we suspect that many 
teachers are themselves unaware of the truth. 
One may easily observe the sad phenomenon of 
English teachers who have never had a single 
lesson in French. Obviously a great many 
things in literature must always remain for 
them dark and inexplicable. So the vicious 
circle is maintained from year to year. 

Surely it is going to be less and less possible 
for any intelligent American to escape from 
reality by the illusion, which held on so patheti- 
cally long, the idea that the fate of Europe and 
of European civilization could leave us un- 
touched. And it is abundantly clear that the 
very soul of European civilization, as we have 
known it throughout modern times, is French 
culture, to which the French language belongs 
as an inseparable element. 

The novelist Julien Green has well said that 


. . in the confusion of mind which reigns among 
the nations since France, bound and gagged, no 
longer has a voice in the chapter, the simplest of 
ideas are lost from sight like great exiles held 
prisoners in distant isles. One of these ideas is 
that all of us, such as we are, owe to France some 
temporal or spiritual good. One is ashamed to have 
to recall a truth so evident, but it seems that since 
June 17, 1940, the world has been stricken with 
amnesia.3 


THE MISSION OF AMERICAN By 


LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIP IN 
THE NEW WORLD ORDER' 


AMERICA’S greatest newspaper recently con- 
ducted a survey to determine how much high- 
school graduates know about their country’s 
past. When the editors deplored the ignorance 
that their investigations uneovered and launched 
a campaign, taken up by press and radio, to 
have more and better history teaching, the aca- 
demie world seemed more amused than startled. 
It is not news to edueators that pupils graduate 
from secondary schools with little knowledge 


1 Annual Scholarship Day address, Kent (Ohio) 
State University, May 12, 1943. 


HENRY MURRAY DATER 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, 
KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 


and less sense. To many persons the whole 
affair revealed more about the editors of The 
New York Times than it did about the diffusion 
of historical knowledge in America. The dedi- 
cation of the resources of so great a journal to 
such a cause has a significance beyond the desire 
to arouse public opinion over an admittedly de- 
plorable situation. 

For the second time in its history, the exist- 
ence of America is at stake. Under such a 


3 Translated from Pour la Victoire, New York, 
May 16, 1942. 
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threat, just as an individual would grow intro- 
spective and search his experience for help, so 
nations turn baek to their history for guidance. 
They become egotistical and self-centered, and 
they seek some ideal to compensate for the pro- 
digious loss of material well-being that war en- 
tails. The need for a unifying principle be- 
comes especially acute after a period during 
which the people have been divided and often 
bitterly hostile over the solutions to economic 
and social questions. In what place is it more 
natural to look than in the experience of the 
past, in tradition—that common denominator of 
long-established customs, habits, and beliefs? 

Kor persons old enough to recall the intelleec- 
tual turmoil of the past two decades, an impor- 
tant change has taken place. Less than twenty 
years ago, critics were insistent in their lamen- 
tation about American life. Writers gave small 
consideration to the heroes of the past, to whom 
they attributed only ignoble motives and human 
frailties. As for the average citizen, their 
descendent, who still believed in them, he be- 
longed to a newly discovered genus, so aptly 
termed by Mr. Mencken, the Boobus americanus. 
Ile was a fellow with no culture and no feeling 
for the finer things, a dunce impressed solely by 
size, gigantie colossalism as someone called it. 
Obviously such a creature could not rule himself, 
let alone other men. The present seemed drab 
and the future discouraging. 

If the poor Boobus americanus were a read- 
ing man, which his erities assured us he was not, 
he would now be bewildered to find that the same 
intellectuals have discovered in him the bearer 
of a great tradition, the hope of the civilized 
world. As the situation in Europe deteriorated, 
as the threat to free expression grew, authors 
packed their typewriters and came home from 
Paris, Budapest, and Ober-Salzburg to redis- 
cover Vermont, Texas, and Ohio. American art, 
literature, and music received belated recogni- 
tion from the persons who had shortly before 
excoriated the lack of culture. A steady stream 
of books, plays, and radio programs set forth 
the great events of the past, analyzed the life 
of the common man, and explained the folkways 
of various regions and strata of society. The 
heroes were restored to their pedestals only 
slightly soiled and a little chipped by their 
treatment of the ’twenties. Whichever view of 
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American life is correct cannot be settled here, 
but, if the average man is the bearer of a great 
tradition, The New York Times survey indicates 
that he is unconscious of its historical back- 
ground. In fact, one has the impression that 
American boys would rather die for their coun- 
try than learn its history. 

Despite the changing opinions of native writ- 
ers, the testimony of foreigners indicates that 
the United States has always possessed signifi- 
cance for the world. More than a century ago 
an aristocratic Frenchman, Alexis de Toeque- 
ville, made a special journey to study American 
customs and institutions because in 
hoped to find the key to the future of Europe. 
Although foreigners have written many bad 
books about Ameriea, if the student will con- 
sult not only what de Tocqueville, but also what 
Viscount Bryce and André Siegfried, have writ- 
ten about us, he will have before him interesting 
and provocative studies of America and its 
meaning. Unfortunately our own historians 
have not made a similar effort to comprehend 
the position of their country in world society. 
Long since, American historical writing turned 


them he 


in upon itself, regarding the country almost as 
a closed entity which developed in a vacuum. 
Because the investigation of our relations with 
other peoples has rarely been carried beyond the 
study of diplomatic and military affairs, the 
more profitable field of cultural contacts has 
been left unploughed. Although the careers of 
Alexander Hamilton and Albert Gallatin, of 
Carl Schurz and Michael Pupin, give a hint of 
the riches to be found, only a beginning has 
been made in assessing the contribution of the 
immigrant to American life. It is no secret 
that the transcendentalism of Emerson resem- 
bled that of Carlyle, and both had affiliations 
with German philosophy; or that the Brook 
Farm experiment had its inspiration in the 
writings of the French socialist, Charles Fou- 
rier. The most American of poets, Walt Whit- 
man, drew much from the work of a second-rate 
French novelist, Georges Sand. Although nu- 
merous instances could be cited to show how 
America influenced Europeans, it is sufficient to 
mention the case of the Russian novelist who 
records having played at the “Last of the Mo- 
hicans” in his boyhood village on the steppes. 
Assuredly, this is not the place to rewrite 
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American history; but society inevitably reacted 
in the same fashion as the individuals who eom- 
posed it. In colonial times, as Professor Charles 
M. Andrews has pointed out, America was part 
of a European empire, and the flow of influ- 
ences was direct and continuous. What is less 
frequently understood is that independence not 
only failed to stop the intellectual interchange 
between England and the United States but also 
opened the way for more direct contacts with the 
continent and especially with France and Ger- 
many. From the era of the Revolution, the de- 
velopment of America parallels that of Europe 
to a remarkable degree. As the age of reason 
gave way to romanticism on both sides of the 
Atlantic, Jacksonian democracy, usually con- 
sidered the most typical outgrowth of the fron- 
tier, exhibited the same romantic faith in the 
common man as the Young Italy of Mazzini or 
It was a period 
when men devoted themselves to noble causes 


the revolutionaries of 1848. 


—women’s rights, prison reform, temperance, 
perpetual peace, abolition of slavery. Ulti- 
mately the generous enthusiasm exhausted itself 
in futile revolutions and bloody conflicts. After 
the Civil War in the United States and the wars 
of Italian and German unification abroad, there 
followed a generation of materialism during 
which a shift oceurred from the pursuit of hu- 
manitarian ideals to the aequisition of wealth. 
Mark Twain’s “Gilded Age” 
part in Europe. The struggle for economic suc- 


had its ecounter- 
cess led to imperialism, increased class. hatred, 
and threatened western culture with moral dis- 
integration. 

Voices were raised to proclaim the dangers of 
the unchecked search for wealth. Because the 
old ideals of religion, reason, and humanitarian- 
ism that had formerly united society were losing 
their power, the tendency grew to fall back upon 
nationalism; but, while nationalism overcame in- 
dividual competition and class rivalry within a 
limited area, it divided the peoples, threatened 
the community of interests and ideas so vividly 
described by Voltaire in the 18th century and 
recognized by early 19th-century reactionaries 
and liberals alike, and added another source of 
conflict to the mounting list. In many parts of 
the world the sentiment of nationality had al- 
ready begun to assume the exaggerated form so 
roundly condemned in the summer of 1942 by 
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Mr. Hull. Peoples began, not to take pride in 
their individuality for its contribution to the 
common good of humanity, but rather to see 
in it the product of cosmie forces which raised 
them above the level of their neighbors. Just as 
Americans found in the frontier a source of 
their superiority, the Germans believed there 
was some mystical quality in their race, the 
French, in their soil, and the English, in the 
waters that washed restlessly about their little 
island. 

The gathering of such emotional drives 
around the old ideal of patriotism opened the 
way for the 20th century with its bloody story 
of exploitation, oppression, and war—imperial- 
ist wars for the control of backward peoples 
and their resources, nationalist wars for the 
domination of one’s neighbors, class wars that 
eut across boundaries and set brother against 
brother. Although for a moment the great con- 
flict which ended in 1918 seemed to have checked 
the distintegration of society, in the long run 
it only destroyed what was left of the old order. 
The forces of anarchy rushed on, and Mussolini 
and Hitler arose to shatter the dream of Wood- 
row Wilson. Despite all the talk of a Fascist 
revolution, of a new order, of the wave of the 
future, there was no principle left but force. 
Domination went to those who were not afraid 
to use it without let or seruple. With no ideal 
to follow, the common man in Italy and Ger- 
many accepted the sole remaining ecriterion— 
success; and for a time his leaders gave it to 
him. As the example spread and one nation 
after another succumbed, the lights, that from 
the beginning of the Christian era had guided 
men, went out one by one, and mankind was left 
alone: 

...as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 

The question of our times is how eivilization 
ean find its way back from the darkling plain. 
Who will reillumine the lights that have been 
blown out amid the storms of the 20th century? 
The peoples of the world look to America, which 
has escaped the full impact of the totalitarian 
tempest and where the lights that point the way 
still flicker, however fitfully. Geographic isola- 
tion and material resources have prevented com- 
plete moral degradation or the extinction of all 
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idealism. The glory of American foreign policy 
has certainly not been the effectiveness with 
which it stopped the spread of tyranny but the 
insistence with which it proclaimed the necessity 
for standards of international conduct. In their 
constant reiteration of the belief that nations, 
like individuals, ought not to violate the pre- 
cepts of morality, President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Hull accurately represented the undercurrent of 
idealism running through American life. No 
other government raised its voice as clearly be- 
cause, deceptive as it may have been at Pearl 
Harbor, no other enjoyed the same sense of 
security. The other leaders of democracy, En- 
gland and France, were too close and too fright- 
ened by the reality of power to put forward uni- 
versal standards of international behavior. The 
United States alone could afford to act like Long- 
fellow’s youth who carried “a banner with a 
strange device” and paid no attention to his 
surroundings. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the basis 
of this policy is not original with America. The 
concept of the supremacy of law, which is the 
foundation of our internal organization as well 
as of our foreign policy, developed first in En- 
gland and has been accepted by the French and 
other democratic peoples. Neither does Ameri- 
can uniqueness come from the frontier, as Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner thought, because Austra- 
lia, North Africa, Brazil, and Russia also had 
frontiers; nor from mechanical ingenuity, a 
trait shared by the Germans, English, Japanese, 
and Russians as the present war has shown; nor 
from rugged independence of which Seandinav- 
ians and Frenchmen among others have enjoyed 
a full measure. In fact the more thorough the 
investigation, the more certain becomes the reali- 
zation that the outstanding characteristics of 
Americans are human characteristics, exhibited 
wherever people have an opportunity to express 
themselves. It is not the uniqueness of Amer- 
ican ideals but their universality that constitutes 
their significance. 

Yet, how well prepared is America for the 
leadership that the world seems determined to 
thrust upon it? It has followed the same evo- 
lution as other nations. Although materialism 
has not utterly destroyed American ideals, it has 
seriously undermined them; while at the same 
time nationalism has cireumscribed the broad 
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outlook necessary for world leadership. If the 
forces of disintegration are to be checked, they 
must be overcome at home as well as abroad. 
That is the great issue of this war, the first great 
task of the present generation; and it is one 
particularly vital to the scholar. 

Aristotle’s dictum, that the beginning of wis- 
dom is to know one’s self, applies to nations as 
well as to individuals. Upon the scholar falls 
the burden of disentangling what is universally 
applicable from what is of local or temporary 
importance. Despite the flood of books and 
articles about America in recent years the basic 
work remains to be done. As the world went 
to pieces and the tendency grew to draw in upon 
ourselves and to emphasize the unique aspects 
of American civilization, we might have learned 
from the great French novelist, André Gide, who 
declares that, as reeds sway in the wind, so men 
are moved by ideas and that it is the ideas, like 
the wind, which are really significant. Too much 
of the recent scholarly production has failed to 
keep this distinction before it and, confusing the 
reeds with the wind, has descended into mere 
picturesqueness. The first duty of the American 
scholar is to wring the true meaning from Amer- 
ican experience. 

Even more difficult will be the task of making 
American idealism fit the world pattern. If the 
leadership of the United States is to, benefit all 
human society, it must appeal in terms which 
other peoples can understand. The existence of 
the liberal Christian tradition of which we, as 
much as Europeans, are the heirs and which has 
influenced civilized nations in Asia and Africa, 
both simplifies and complicates the problem. 
Although this tradition is sufficiently general in 
character to have universal validity, American 
idealism not only must be made to fit it but also 
must remain specifie enough in content to give 
it renewed vitality. Should too wide a diver- 
gence exist between American ideals and those 
of the rest of the world, we shall have the choice 
of using force to make other peoples accept our 
point of view or of withdrawing into an isola- 
tion greater than any we have experienced. 
Kither road will lead to a recurrence of the 
present tragedy because, as Hitler has learned, 
force ultimately raises up superior force against 
it, and because spiritual like physical isolation 
invites attack. 
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The responsibility for making the necessary 
synthesis rests upon the scholars of all nations 
and particularly upon those of America. An 
eminent Austrian historian has pointed out that 
it is easier to start a revolution than to set back 
upon the right road an institution or society that 
has lost its way. He might have added that it is 
the duty of scholarship to revive the ideals that 
alone can serve to chart the course. The same 
material resources and geographic position that 
made possible the foreign policy of the United 
States insure to the American scholar a relative 
freedom from the forces which have made an 
objective consideration of the world’s ills almost 
impossible to his European and Asiatie eol- 
Change and the times have given him 
an opportunity that may never recur. 

Undeniably the difficulties ahead stagger the 
imagination, even of the most sanguine. They 
will try the talents and character of young and 
old alike. Not all of us can be among those 


leagues. 
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who by their patient labors uncover the secrets 
of nature or cast a light upon the motives for 
human action, but to all is given the ability to 
apprehend truth when it is shown them and to 
act upon it courageously. By our attitudes and 
deeds we can transmit to others the knowledge 
we have gained, we can prepare them for the 
sacrifices necessary to achieve their ends, we can 
throw our weight against the disintegrating 
forces in modern life. Whether the American 
ideal of a principle greater than the individual 
and the nation is to prevail over barbarism de- 
pends upon the skill and fortitude with which 
we go forward. The risks are great, the pos- 
sibility of failure large. We can only face our 
responsibilities humbly and remember the senti- 
ment attributed by Tennyson to Ulysses: 


. .. that which we are, we are, 

One temper of heroic hearts 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 





THE SECOND NATION-WIDE TEST 
FOR THE ASTP AND THE NAVY 
V-12 PROGRAM 

Just as the present number goes to press, the 
editor receives from a government agency a 
notice of the second nation-wide test for the 
Army Specialized Training Program and the 
Navy College Program V-12, which will be 
given on 1943. ScHoOoL AND 
Society is asked to give immediate publicity 
We quote from the acecompany- 


November 9, 


to this notice. 
ing pamphlet as follows: 

The test will be given at any high school, pre- 
paratory school, or college in the United States at- 


tended by students who wish to take the test. Any 
student who is interested and eligible . . . should 
fill out the admission-identification form ... and 


notify a school principal or. college official of his 
desire to take the test. Students who did not 
qualify on the test of April 2, 1943, and are still 
eligible to apply for the college programs must take 
the November 9th test if they wish to be considered 
again, 

Students who take the qualifying test will be re- 
quired to indicate on the day of the test their pref- 
erence for the Army program or that of the Navy. 
Taking the test does not constitute enlistment in 


either branch of the armed services; that is, having 
taken the test, a student is not obligated to enter 
the program if he is accepted. However, no eandi- 
date who expresses a preference for the Army will 
be considered by the Navy or vice versa. . . . There- 
fore, anyone who expects to take the qualifying 
test should consider carefully in advance (a) the 
eligibility requirements for each program, and (b) 
if eligible for both programs, which one is pre- 
ferred. No instructions have been issued to local 
Selective Service boards to defer students on the 
grounds that they may be chosen for participation 
in the ASTP or the Navy V-12 Program. 

The purpose of the Army Specialized Training 
Program is to provide technicians and specialists 
for the Army. Those selected for this program will 
study, at government expense, at colleges and uni- 
versities in fields determined largely by their own 
qualifications, They will be soldiers on active duty, 
in uniform, under military discipline, and on regu- 
lar Army pay. They are under no obligation to 
serve in the Army longer than any other soldier. ... 

Military scholarships are offered to 17-year-olds 
who pass the qualifying test, who enlist in the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps, and who will not reach 
their 18th birthday before entering the AST. Re- 
serve Program. These ASTRP students, on inac- 
tive duty, pursue the studies of the basic phase of 
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ASTP instruction at colleges or universities: Eng- 
lish, history, geography, mathematies, and sciences. 
The government pays for their instruction, food, 
housing, and some medical service. At the end of 
the term in which the ASTRP student reaches his 
18th birthday, he is placed on active duty and sent 
away for the prescribed basic training, after which, 
if qualified, he is assigned to the advanced phase 
of ASTP study. 

The purpose of the Navy Program is to provide 
officers for the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard. Courses are open for the following types 
of officer candidates: Deck Officer, Medical Corps, 
General Engineering, Civil Engineering, Construc- 
tion Corps, Engineer Specialists (seven types), 
Aerology, Supply Corps, and Chaplain Corps. 

A student with Navy preference, who qualifies 
through the test, will report to the nearest Office 
of Naval Officer Procurement. There he will be 
interviewed and given a physical examination. 
The quota of students will be chosen by regional 
selection committees, each composed of two out- 
standing citizens and a senior Naval officer. If 
selected, the candidate will be taken into the Navy 
immediately, and will be assigned as early as pos- 
sible to a college under Navy contract. Previous 
to assignment to a college, he will be on inactive 
status, but will be a Navy enlistee and will be sub- 
ject to military orders from the Navy only. 


A NEW ORGANIZATION FOR PROMOT- 
ING “ESSENTIALISM” IN 
EDUCATION 


In a communication to SCHOOL AND Society, 
August 21, F. Alden Shaw, chairman of the 
Kssentialist Committee for the Advancement of 
American Education, spoke in very moderate 
and modest terms of the marked confirmation 
that the experiences of the war have given to 
the basic Essentialist contentions. In so doing, 
he charaeterized the American public as now 
“Essentialist-minded.” That Mr. Shaw was not 
mistaken in this characterization is suggested 
by the fact that another organization, in no way 
connected with Mr. Shaw’s committee, has now 
entered the lists in behalf of the Essentialists’ 
sause. In The Sun (New York), September 21, 
an editorial captioned “For Educational Viril- 
ity” reads in part as follows: 


A new organization calling itself Education for 
Freedom, Inc., makes its appearance at an oppor- 
tune time. Its chief objectives are to restore em- 
phasis on the essentials in the nation’s schools and 
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to hold all normal children to a reasonable standard 
of accomplishment. Both are badly needed. 

The trend toward informality of instruction, 
toward relaxation of discipline, toward variety in 
the curriculum—all no doubt helpful as an antidote 
to the rigidity and uniformity which once character- 
ized educational procedure—seems to have gone too 
far. Spokesmen for the armed forees have com- 
plained that high-school and college graduates, upon 
being inducted into the armed forces, often show 
lack of skill in ordinary arithmetic, ignorance of 
their country’s history, and inability to express 
themselves clearly. Tests conducted by educators 
themselves have borne out such findings. 

A condition of this kind is not astonishing when 
the desires or whims of immature children, as has 
been true in some places, have been permitted to 
influence the content of the curriculum. In a num- 
ber of cities the ‘‘100-per-cent-promotion plan’’ 
has been adopted on the theory that no child ought 
to be permitted to taste the bitterness of failure. 
. . - Under this plan children are permitted to go 
forward from grade to grade even though they may 
carry little academic baggage. 

Education for Freedom, Inc.—awkward name for 
a movement which hopes and deserves to gain popu- 
lar favor—seeks to combat such tendencies. As ex- 
plained by its president, the Reverend James Harry 
Price, the organization would place emphasis on the 
three R’s, American history, grammar, and rhetoric. 
It believes that children should be trained to ‘‘ guide 
their lives by thinking instead of feeling.’’ It con- 
tends that all pupils save those of below-normal in- 
telligence can and should be held to definite stand- 
ards of achievement. In striving for this end the 
organization favors no particular method of in- 
struction; it is interested in results, not procedures. 

The program of the organization is similar to 
that announced about five years ago by the Essen- 
tialist Committee for the Advancement of American 
Edueation. The birth of that committee evoked a 
storm of criticism from the Progressive Education 
movement. Leaders of the Progressives assailed 
the Essentialists as reactionaries, fundamentalists, 
Fascists, and Red baiters. In the intervening period 
[tie Eesentialists] have worked quietly and usually 
Their efforts nev- 

The new organi- 


with extremely limited resources. 
ertheless have begun to bear fruit. 
zation, appearing at a time when there is greater 
popular interest in educational ‘‘virility and effec- 
tiveness,’’ should make rapid headway toward its 
goal. 


In addition to the Reverend Mr. Price, who is 
rector of the Church of St. James the Less, 
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Searsdale (N. Y.), the incorporators of the new 
organization include: Stringfellow Barr, presi- 
dent, St. John’s College (Annapolis); the Rev- 
erend Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., chaplain, Colum- 
bia University; George D. Harris, industrialist; 
and Justin R. Whiting, Jr., president, the Com- 
monwealth and Southern Corporation. The di- 
rectors include the five founders and Raymond 
Rubicam and Robert Zickl. 

Edueation for Freedom, Ine., plans a series of 
broadeasts with such speakers as Walter Lipp- 
mann, John Erskine, Carl Van Doren, President 
Barr, Robert M. Hutchins, Alexander Meikle- 
john, and Mortimer Adler.—W. C. B. 


AN IMPORTANT INTER-STATE CON- 
FERENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WYOMING 

Postwar educational aid and opportunities in 
higher education for veterans and others in war 
work was the subject of a meeting of heads of 
the state universities and land-grant colleges of 
Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming held September 
13 at the University of Wyoming. 

The main purpose of the meeting was to de- 
bate methods of dealing with educational prob- 
lems resulting from demobilization. Service- 
men, it was pointed out, are at present being 
demobilized at the rate of about 20,000 a month. 
It is believed that Congress will presently have 
under consideration legislation setting up an 
educational program for demobilized men and 
women. 

Elmer G. Peterson, president, Utah State 
Agricultural College, (Logan) was chairman of 
the meeting. Other university or college heads 
present were LeRoy E. Cowles, president, Uni- 
versity of Utah; Roy M. Green, president, Colo- 
rado State College of Agriculture (Fort Col- 
lins); and Walters F. Dyde, dean of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Colorado, who repre- 
sented his institution in the absence of the act- 
ing president, R. G. Gustavson. Attending as a 
consultant was Fred J. Kelly, chief of the divi- 
sion of higher education of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Others attending were Jacob Van Ed and 
Walter C. Toepelman, University of Colorado; 
E. R. Clapp, University of Utah; Homer J. 
Henney, Dean Marshall, J. Taylor Strate, and 
W. J. MeMillin, who is assistant to President 
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Green, Colorado State College of Agriculture; 
William L. Wanluss and Milton E. Merrill, 
Utah State Agricultural College. The Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, hosts to the conference mem- 
bers, was represented by its deans, other ad- 
ministrative officers, and staff members con- 
cerned with the problems considered. Among 
them were Fredric 8S. Hultz, who is chairman 
of the committee in charge of arrangements; J. 
A. Hill, dean, College of Agriculture; O. C. 
Schwiering, director of the summer school and 
dean, College of Education; R. D. Goodrich, 
dean, College of Engineering; Ruth Hudson, 
professor of English; W. C. Reusser, professor 
of education; W. G. Solheim, professor of 
botany; and Andrei Lobanov, professor of 
history. 

Further meetings of the educators of the 
region will be held, those of Wyoming and 
Colorado meeting in Fort Collins, and of the 
Utah institutions probably in Salt Lake City. 

A preliminary motion, phrased by President 
Green, expressing the sentiment of those con- 
vened, was passed. It stated: 


RESOLVED, that it is the consensus of this con- 
ference that programs for the education of return- 
ing service men and women can be best administered 
by employing existing agencies: (1) training below 
college level, through state departments of educa- 
tion or state boards of education as vocational-edu- 
cation programs are now handled; (2) training pro- 
grams of college level, to be administered by direct 
agreement between the individual college or univer- 
sity and the designated Federal office. 


“HERO BONDS” IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


A CAMPAIGN has been launched to provide 
permanent memorials for high-school graduates 
serving with the armed forces, through the 
medium of “hero bonds.” 

According to Walter E. Hess, managing 
editor of Student Life and of the Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, the memorial plan will be presented 
to the heads of 28,000 high schools of the coun- 
try with a total student enrollment of more than 
6,000,000. 

The project is predicated on the collective 
purchase of bonds, with each high school con- 
tributing to a goal based on enrollment and the 
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economic status of the pupils. Bonds are to 
be purchased in the name of a single outstand- 
ing hero, to be seleeted by the students from 
among graduates in the fighting forces, or as Dr. 
Hess recommends, will be dedicated to all former 
students who are, or may subsequently be, en- 
gaged in the war. 

The bonds are to be deposited with school 
officials and, on maturity in 1953, the money is 
to be used for a permanent memorial to the 
school’s war veterans. 

It has been suggested that the memorial take 
the form of a special addition to, or section of, 
the school library devoted to histories and com- 
mentaries of the war. Or the total may be used 
to purchase a needed piece of school equipment, 
such as a motion-picture projector, athletic ap- 
paratus, or the like, bearing an appropriate 
plaque. 

Statistics of the War Finance Division of the 
Treasury Department indicate that bond-selling 
~ampaigns and special “jeep drives” last year 
resulted in bond subscriptions from school chil- 
dren amounting to approximately $300,000,000, 
but the conviction is generally expressed that 
the peak has not been reached and that, in view 
of the number of pupils engaged in profitable 
part-time work, pledges should total nearly 
$500,000,000 annually. 

A NEW PROGRAM FOR YOUNGER STU- 
DENTS AT OLIVET COLLEGE 

J. D. Bennett, professor of English, Olivet 
(Mich.) College, has sent to ScHOOL AND 
Society the following announcement: 


Henceforth Olivet College is admitting to a five- 
year plan of study, leading to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts, those otherwise qualified students who 
have completed the second year of the normal cur- 
riculum of an approved secondary school or high 
school of good standing. 


The college, which on February 24, 1944, will 
observe the 100th anniversary of its founding, 
announces the new program of studies as a 
fitting extension of the work begun in 1844 
when the “founding band of colonists was faced 
with new and grave tasks—-tasks in the per- 
formance of which Father Shipherd [head of 
the group] gave his life.’ With the conviction 
that, in a period when “new and grave tasks 
face all men of vision and good will,” it is 
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necessary to provide new types of instruction, 
the administration has set up a curriculum that 
will enable “all students who enter... at 14, 15, 
or 16 years of age to complete more of their 
higher education before they are called into ser- 
vice than formerly they were able to do.” 

The plan, however, is “only secondarily a 
The 
five-year schedule is designed “‘to fill a great and 
growing need in the field of college preparation 


matter of acceleration, a war measure.” 


and to offer a highly integrated group of studies 
for those who intend after college to enter into 
responsible administrative work in business or 
government, into research work in science or 
industry, into the arts, into scholarly work and 
teaching, or into training for technical work or 
the professions of law, the ministry, medicine, 
or engineering.” 


STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL PHYSI- 
CIANS PROPOSED BY THE AAP 

THe American Academy of Pediatrics, after 
a study of the needs of school-age children based 
on the assumption that “unique contributions 
are made by both the profession of education and 
that of medicine,” has proposed certain medical 
standards for physicians who seek employment 
In a letter to 
ScHOooL AND Society, Borden S. Veeder, presi- 
dent of the academy, states that the literature 
and meetings of both fields “are giving more and 
more emphasis to the. needs of the whole child, 
and so it seems appropriate that there should be 


or who are employed by schools. 


some exchange of viewpoint between these two 
professions.” 

In a report of the academy’s Committee on 
School Health, published earlier in the year, the 
following statement appears: 


If the schools are to make a more effective use of 
their strategie position to educate parents and 
children to use curative and preventive medical ser- 
vice intelligently, then the great professions of edu- 
cation and medicine must work together in a com- 
mon cause. ... There must be a plan that avoids 
decisions made on administrative convenience only 
rather than on professional principles. 

As the physician in the schools may receive his 
direction from the health department, the educa- 
tion department, or a combination of the two de- 
partments, we should consider how each type of 
organization may be planned: 

1. The administrator of a school health service 
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under a health department should provide for a 
medical administrator to give direction and leader- 
ship in interpreting medical standards... . 

2. If the administration is under the education 
department, there is often a problem of obtaining 
a medical executive for the smaller school systems 
unless a full-time medical be ar- 
ranged to serve several school districts. ... A 


executive can 
board for determining essential broad policies is an 
accepted and well-tried plan to safeguard the public 
welfare by providing advice, support, and control 
of the executive. 

3. When the school health service is administered 
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under joint control of the health and education de- 
partments, the need for a medical executive can 
usually be supplied through the health depart- 
ment’s contribution, or by a special medical ad- 
ministrator responsible to a joint board.... 


It is the belief of the committee that the med- 
ical administrator “should meet, in addition to 
basic pediatrie training, standards of training 
and experience in public-health administration 
and education, and the staff physician should 
meet qualifications in clinical and preventive 
pediatrics.” 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

G. G. Srarr, dean of the college, Pfeiffer 
Junior College (Misenheimer, N. C.), has been 
named acting president until a suecessor to 
Wieck S. Sharp, who has served in the presi- 
Dr. Sharp 


has resigned “to pursue a year of study leading 


dency for ten years, can be elected. 


to the completion of his doctorate.” 


Epwin B. Frep, dean, Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been appointed dean, 
College of Agriculture, to sueceed Chris L. 
Christensen, whose resignation was reported in 


ScHOOL AND Society, July 10. 


Mrs. Myron H. Cuark has been appointed 
assistant dean of women, Boston University, as 
announced by the president, Daniel L. Marsh, 
September 21. Appointments to the staff of 
the ASTP inelude: Hans F. Abraham, Karl G. 
Anthon, Frederick G. Bauer, Robert P. Bene- 
diet, Lue Bouechage-Le Braz, Louis Cooperstein, 
Theodore DeLuea, Chris di Pietto, Walter B. 
Dumas, Lieutenant Albert Feldman, Emmanuel 
A. Flumere, Paul L. 
schmied, Leo Gross, Albert F. Hamel, James 
G. King, Richard J. Lentschner, Lieutenant Leo 
Lieberman, Shibley Malouf, George Malanos, 
James G. Mandalian, Nicola Notar, Eugene F. 
Parker, Frank Pizzuto, 2d Lieutenant John J. 
Quinn, John J. Romolo, Henry G. Russell, 
Vaughn, Edward Victor, Dushan 


tYeiringer, Albin Gold- 


James A. 


Wayanovich, George B. Weston, Frederick 
Wyatt, Otto Zausmer, Erich Budde, Hermann 
Klugman, and Giuseppe Merlino. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL EARL MCFARLAND, com- 
manding officer, Springfield (Mass.) Armory, 
has been elected superintendent, Staunton (Va.) 
Military Academy, to relieve the acting super- 
intendent, Colonel S. S. Pitcher. Colonel 
Pitcher succeeded Colonel E. R. W. McCabe, 
who is now serving with the armed forces. 


G. W. F. Keller, who has been a member of 
the staff of Belmont (Mass.) Hill School since 
1925, was appointed senior master, September 
19. 


CLARENCE J. BuLAcK, professor of chemistry 
and physies, Upper Iowa University (Fayette), 
has been appointed professor of chemistry, 
Washington College (Chestertown, Md.), and 
James D. Barrs has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of English. 


THEODORE W. Scuuutz, head of the depart- 
ment of economics and sociology, Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
(Ames), has been appointed professor of agri- 
cultural economies, the University of Chicago. 


Jacop P. Den Hartoe has been appointed 
professor of mechanical engineering, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Professor Den 
Hartog, who is a commander in the Navy, will 
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be on leave of absence for the duration of the 
war for service with the Bureau of Ships in 
Washington. 


ALEXANDER BReEDE, assistant professor of 
English, Wayne University (Detroit), 
spent a number of years in China, is in charge 
of classes in Chinese; Harry Josselson, a Lat- 
vian by birth, is conducting advanced 


who 


classes 
in Russian; and Vera Dunham, a new course 
in Russian for beginners. 


TueE following appointments at Albright Col- 
lege (Reading, Pa.) were announced, September 
11: Esther Fenili, as acting librarian to replace 
Louise Eastland, who has accepted a post at 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College; C. Charles Miesse, 
instructor in physics and mathematies; and 
Harold E. Newhard, Samuel E. Kurtz, and 
Wayne H. Kinsey, instructors in physies. 


Witrorp M. AKIN, who directed the Eight 
Year Study of Secondary Schools under the 
sponsorship of the Progressive Edueation Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed curriculum con- 
sultant, Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C. 


Heten D. Braapon, president, Lake Erie 
College (Painesville, Ohio), announced the fol- 
lowing changes in staff, September 20: Loraine 
Bruce has been appointed instructor and acting 
head of the department of mathematics, to suc- 
ceed Ruth Peters, who is on leave of absence 
for the duration to do research in applied mathe- 
maties for the government; Elizabeth Groves 
Clark, instructor in home economies and chem- 
istry; Sonja P. Karsen, instructor in Spanish, 
to sueceed Vera F. Beck, resigned; Margaret 
Tavey, instructor in physical education, to sue- 
ceed Helen Hutt, who is in overseas service with 
the Red Cross; Jessie Hurlbert, assistant dieti- 
Helen Williamson, former teacher of 
mathematics, American College for Women 
(Istanbul), secretary on the college staff, to 
succeed Josephine Brown, resigned; Elizabeth 
Adams Varney, secretary to the president; 
Dorothy Keener Wiechel, local field represen- 
tative, to assist Mrs. G. Marvin Green, director 
of admissions and public relations; and Betsy 
Frost, field seeretary of the college. Frances 
G. Kemp, librarian and assistant professor of 


tian; 
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Romance languages, has been promoted to an 
associate professorship, and Jane Ogle, dietitian 
and acting head of the department of home 
Miss 
Ogle succeeds Gladys K. Wardwell, who has 


economies, to an assistant professorship. 


accepted a post as head of the department of 
home economies, MaeMurray College for Wo- 
men, Jacksonville, III. 


ERNEST Ricca, production manager, radio 
WWJ, Detroit, 


charge of all radio work at Wayne Univer- 


station has been placed in 


sity. In addition to supervising the activities 
Mr. 
Ricca will give courses in the techniques of 
speaking and writing for the radio. 


of the university’s Broadeasting Guild, 


Mrs. Orpway TEAD, president, Briarcliff 
Junior College (Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.), an- 
nounced the following appointments, September 
22: Frances Bolles Harmon, formerly of the 
department of philosophy, Vassar College, to 
the department of philosophy; Hazel Seofield 
Clapp, psychologist at Grasslands Hospital 
(Yonkers, N. Y.), to the department of psy- 
chology; Alice Heston Merriam, instructor and 
National 
Edueation (Evanston, Ill.), to the department 


associate in guidance, College of 
of sociology; Madeline Maybauer, instructor, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College (De 
Kalb), to the department of child develop- 
ment; Grace S. Forbes, to the department of 
May 
thority on typewriting techniques, to the de- 


zoology; L. Eisenhart, well-known au- 
partment of business training; Cosme Orraca 
and Germaine Pelade, to the division of foreign 
languages; Helen Menzies Searle, instructor in 
speech and radio drama, and Barbara Will, 
instructor in speech and radio techniques. In 
addition to the appointments to the instrue- 
tional staff, the following have been added to 
the administrative staff: Elizabeth K. Todd, 
director of residence and instructor in interior 
house diree- 


decoration; Constanee Ekstrand, 


tor and instructor in foods and nutrition; 
Evelyn Stern Munger, assistant to the presi- 
dent; Mary Graeme Douglas, assistant to Mrs. 
Todd; and Ruth Joslin, head of Lovekin House, 


a new dormitory unit for freshmen. 








Fook-Tim CHAN, who came to the United 
States in 1940 and obtained a master’s degree 
at Columbia University, has been appointed to 
the staff of Mills College (Calif.) to give a 
course in the Chinese language and a series of 


lectures on general Chinese history and culture. 


AMONG recent changes in staff at Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology (Houghton) 
are the following: T. R. Davis, David Fisher, 
J. R. Gillespie, Roy C. Hanaway, Charles Leck- 
rone, Neil Lockwood, Donald MacDonald, and 
Henry Thomas have been appointed instruc- 
tors in mathematics and physics; Fred Hansel- 
mann, Sherwood Price, and Frederick Vosburg, 
English; John T. Mathiesen, geography; Stan- 
ley Johnson and W. P. D. O'Leary, history; 
and Joseph Garity, physical education. Alfred 
K. Snelgrove, head of the department of geo- 
logical engineering, and N. H. Manderfield, pro- 
fessor of mineral dressing, have been assigned 
to full-time research on strategic materials, and 
W. A. Seaman and V. L. Ayres, associate pro- 
fessors, to part-time work on the same project. 


PauL HAENSEL, whose retirement as professor 
of economics, Northwestern University, was re- 
ported in ScHOOL AND Society, July 24, has 
been appointed visiting professor of political 
science and economics, Mary Washington Col- 


lege, Fredericksburg, Va. 


THE State College (St. Cloud, 
Minn.) has added the following members to its 
teaching staff: Mabel Cook, in charge of speech 
and dramaties; Audra Whitford, former in- 
structor, State University of Iowa, to the de- 
partment of business; Meitha Hiteman, former 
instructor, University of Idaho, to the depart- 
ment of music; and in connection with the train- 
ing of a detachment of the Army Air Corps, 
Fred Agather, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Sauk Rapids; Basil L. Townsend, for- 
merly superintendent, Magnolia; Harold John- 
son, formerly instructor in science, Park Rapids 
High School; Roland Vandell, formerly super- 
intendent, Raymond; Harold Skadeland, for- 
merly of Minneapolis; and Henry J. Walton, 
formerly of the Grand Rapids High School. 


Teachers 
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Water L. WriGut, Jr., who is on leave of 
absence from the presidency of the American 
College for Girls (Istanbul), has been ap- 
pointed resident fellow of the Library of Con- 
gress. He will survey the collections of the 
library in the Near Eastern field and assist in 


their development. 


THE REVEREND EpMuND J. O’NEAL, head of 
the Montgomery County Training School 
(Waugh, Ala.), has accepted a commission as 
chaplain, first heutenant, in the Army. He will 
attend the School for Chaplains, Harvard Uni- 
versity, before his assignment to active service. 


THE REVEREND CLEMENT W. WELSH, assis- 
tant professor of systematic theology, Bexley 
Hall, Kenyon College (Gambier, Ohio), has 
been appointed chaplain of the college, to suc- 
ceed the Reverend Thomas van Braam Barrett, 
who will assume the rectorship of the Church of 
Our Savior, Akron, November 1. 


Tue Inter-American University of the Air, 
NBC, has appointed a special advisory com- 
mittee for the program, “Musie of the New 
World,” which is broadeast on Thursdays at 
11:30 p.m., EWT. The committee comprises 
Lilla Belle Pitts, associate professor of music 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Vanett Lawler, associate executive secre- 
tary, Music Edueators National Conference; 
Louis Woodson Curtis, supervisor of music, 
publie schools, Los Angeles; Charles Seeger, 
chief, musie division, Pan American Union; 
and Harold Spivacke, chief, musie division, Li- 
brary of Congress. 


Frep A. REpPLOGLE, for the past five years, 
personnel director, Macalster College (St. 
Paul), “has joined the staff of Stevenson, 
Jordan, and Harrison, Inc., Management Engi- 
neers, Chicago, as consulting and clinical psy- 
chologist in servicing a wide variety of war 
industries.” 


superintendent of 


EvtmMer M. WELTzIN, 


schools, Warren (Minn.), has been appointed 
director of graded elementary and secondary 
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schools in the State Department of Education 
to sueceed the acting director, R. B. MacLean. 


FE. A. Austin has succeeded C. H. Rhoades 
as superintendent of schools, Seward County, 
Nebr. Mr. Rhoades resigned to accept the 
chairmanship of civilian defense for the state. 


PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Minneapolis, has been appointed 
acting superintendent to complete the term of 
N. B. Sechoonmaker, ending July 1, 1945. 


RupotpH D. Linpguist, director, Cranbrook 
School (Bloomfield Hills, Mich.), has been 
elected superintendent of schools, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. Dr. Lindquist will assume the 
superintendency, November 1. The Reverend 
Charles H. Cadigan will act as director until 
a successor to Dr. Lindquist ean be chosen. 


JuLius E. WARREN, whose election as State 
Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts 
was announced in ScHoou AND Society, August 
8, has been granted a two-year leave of absence 
by the Newton School Committee. The com- 
mittee refused to accept his resignation from the 
superintendency and by means of the leave of 
absence opens the way for Mr. Warren’s return. 
Harold F. Gores, assistant to the superin- 
tendent, has been named to the newly created 
post of assistant superintendent. An acting 
superintendent will be appointed to serve dur- 
ing Mr. Warren’s absence. 


SarA McALLISTER has been appointed super- 
visor of schools taught by cadet teachers, Gor- 
ham, Me. 


WituiAM Otis Horcukiss, president, Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. Y.), hav- 
ing reached the retirement age of sixty-five 
years, became president emeritus, October 1. 


C. M. ABERNETHY, superintendent of schools, 
Caldwell County (N. C.), resigned, October 1, 
to accept a post with the Lenoir Chair Company 
and the Lenoir Furniture Corporation. 
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Recent Deaths 


LAWRENCE HOFFMAN VAN DEN BeEnrG, presi- 
dent, State Teachers College (New Paltz, N. 
Y.), died, September 27, at the age of sixty-six 
years. Dr. van den Berg had served as prin- 
cipal of the high school (1898-1904) and super- 
intendent of schools (1907-13 and 1921-23), 
Grand Haven (Mich.); principal, 
(Mich.) High Sehool (1904-07) ; 
ent of the training school (1913-16), Central 
Michigan State Normal School (Mount Pleas- 
ant); and superintendent of the training school 
(1916-21), State Normal School, Oswego, N. 
Y. He was named principal (1923) of the New 
New York 


State Normal School and became its president 


Oswosso 


superintend- 


Paltz institution when it was the 


when the school attained college status. 


W. EpwIn VAN DE WALLE, professor of phi- 
losophy and dean of the College for Men, Uni- 
versity of Rochester (N. Y.), succumbed to a 
Dr. van de Walle, 
who would have been forty-four years old, 


heart attack, September 27. 
October 4, had served the university since 1926. 

Bert CUNNINGHAM, professor of biology, 
Duke University, died, September 27, at the age 
of sixty years. Dr. Cunningham had served as 

. . * 7 OF . ‘ ~ 

professor of biology (1917-25), Trinity College 
(later incorporated as an undergraduate college 
for men, Duke University), and at the univer- 


sity, since 1925. 


Coming Events 


REPRESENTATIVES of many of the Lutheran 
colleges of eight synods, members of the boards 
of education of three synods, presidents of sev- 
eral synods, and editors and publishers of Luth- 
eran magazines and newspapers will be in at- 
tendance at the Wartime Conference of Luth- 
eran Faculties to be held at Valparaiso (Ind.) 
University, October 8-9. Among the speakers 
will be: O. P. Kretzmann, president, Valparaiso 
University; the Honorable Henry Schricker, 
Governor of Indiana, Aaron J. Brumbaugh, 
professor of education, the University of Chi- 
cago; and the Reverend Alvin Rogness, of 
Mason City, Iowa. C. F. Lindberg, head of 
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the department of education and psychology, 
Valparaiso University, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements and is in direct charge 
of the conference. 


Hoop CouueGce (Frederick, Md.) announces 
that, on October 9-10, it will celebrate the 50th 
“Because of the 
was 


anniversary of its founding. 
war and difficult travel conditions, it 
thought inadvisable to plan a program for the 
anniversary convocation to be held on Saturday 
morning . . . that called for the presence of 
academic representatives from other edueational 
institutions or The 
college, however, extends a cordial invitation to 
all representatives who may find it convenient 


from learned societies.” 


to attend. 


Tue 29th annual meeting of the Association 
of Urban Universities will be held in Chieago, 
October 13-14. The sessions, which will be “in- 
formal and of a round-table-diseussion type,” 
will consider topies concerned with develop- 
ments in the war emergency affecting urban 
universities and postwar planning. The officers 
for the current year are: Hezzleton KE. Sim- 
mons, president, University of Akron, presi- 
dent; Henry T. Heald, president, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology (Chicago), vice-presi- 
dent; and Frank W. Shockley, director, Ex- 
tension Division, University of Pittsburgh, sec- 


retary-treasurer. 


Other Items 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr., dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of North Carolina, delivered 
the address at the opening convocation, Pem- 
broke (N. C.) State College, September 15, ac- 
cording to a report sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
by Ralph D. Wellons, president of the college. 


THe Rignt HonorAB_LE CHEN Li-Fv, Minister 
of Edueation, China, received in absentia the 
honorary degree, Doctor of Laws, conferred by 
The Rev- 


Fordham University, September 26. 
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erend Robert I. Gannon, S.J., president of the 
university, made the presentation “before mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps, various Chinese 
societies in New York, and the assembled fac- 
ulties of the eight schools of the university.” 
The degree was accepted for the minister by 
His Excellency Wei Tao-ming, the Chinese Am- 
bassador. 


To meet wartime shortages of trained news- 
paper workers, the University of Illinois will 
inaugurate an emergency curriculum on October 
13. It will include “two years of college train- 
ing that can be completed in as little as 16 
months under the university’s accelerated pro- 
gram.” Only high-school graduation is required 
for admission to the course, and persons who 
have had “some college training can reduce [the 
time needed to complete] the course to less than 
16 months.” Women especially are urged to 
enroll. Completion of the course “will be 
credited toward a degree.” 


JoHN ALLEN Krovt, acting executive officer 
of the department of history, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in announcing the 1943-44 program, said 
recently that more students “are studying the 
history of North and South America than ever 
before. . . . Despite the sharp drop in the num- 
ber of civilians enrolled in the university, the 
number of courses in American history has not 
been curtailed in any way.” To help meet the 
demand of adults who are interested in the his- 
torical origins of the present war, late-afternoon 
and evening courses will be open to residents of 
the metropolitan area who are not regular stu- 
dents in the department. 


ForpHaM UNIversitTy recently purchased the 
Vineent Building at 302 Broadway, New York 
City, to be used by the School of Education and 
the School of Law. These have been the only 
two of the eight schools of the university to 
occupy rented quarters. 


Comment @d Criticism... 





THE FOLLY OF SEALING ENGLISH IN 
A MODERN VACUUM 


THE argument that time given to foreign 
languages as aids to English would be more 


profitably spent on the mother tongue alone is 
difficult to meet, because it generally comes 
from those who have not delved deeply into 
English, and consequently would not under- 
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stand that intimate approach to the language 
and the acquisition of related foreign tongues 
are simply two aspects of the same thing. A 
statement to this effect they would damn with 
the label of “dogmatic,” even though all the 
English-department heads in the universities 
volunteered to prove it. 

The idea of the proponents of vacuum-seal- 
ing for school and college English seems to be 
that good speaking and writing is not at all a 
life-long-developed art; that if the necessary 
thought is conveyed to the business or social 
croup, or if dinner guests are entertained with 
opportunities to laugh, the essential needs of 
language have been fulfilled. They reason fur- 
ther that English good enough for communica- 
tion’s ends comes from courses in composition 
and public speaking, from the reading of books, 
magazines, and newspapers, from conversation 
at home and on the street, and from cradle-to- 
grave thumbing of the good old dictionary; 
that, if language backgrounds and notions of 
etymology and semanties are deemed advisable 
for teachers, these can be secured to a sufficient 
extent by cursory surveys, administered by al- 
most any instructor, not necessarily by one pos- 
sessed of foreign-language acquirements. 

But even if such assumptions and such defi- 
nitions of “sufficient” English were correct, it 
would by no means follow that the shorter way 
to competence had been adopted. If, for ex- 
ample, one has to get his knowledge of words 
by means of all the artificial devices conjured 
up by conscientious teachers and the commer- 
cially minded publishers of the dictionaries, he 
might as well have taken what may be called 
the “Latin-assisted” road in the first place. By 
that route he would certainly have arrived at 
his “practical” goal as quickly as by the other, 
and would have in addition unlocked languages 
necessary for reading in great exotic literatures 
and for attaching proper values to the civiliza- 
tions of other peoples. Besides, the short cut 
generally proposed and practiced—which, we 
repeat, is not short—takes no cognizance of the 
fact that there is something wrapped up in 
English far beyond the power of the narrow 
functionalism implicit in a “short cut” to con- 
vey. For those who do not feel conviction on 
this point I suggest the reading of two magnifi- 
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cent books, “The Study of Words” and “En- 
glish Past and Present,” by R. C. Trench. They 
are not new, and so will be rejected offhand by 
many, but in power of inspiration for the true 
lover of cosmopolitan English as a never-ending 
subject of wonder and interest, they surpass, I 
believe, anything that has been written. 

Why, indeed, this automatic rejection of the 
old just because it is old? The very same indi- 
viduals who insist on a discount of 99 per cent 
on old books treating of 
portion are extremely proud of the age of the 


humanity’s age-old 
old institutions they serve. Catalogues, sign- 
boards, inscriptions, football scouts, commence- 
ment speakers, all point with deepest emotion 
to long-established and consequently venerable 
traditions as something not only praiseworthy 
in theory, but also productive of practical 
desiderata of the most compelling kind. But a 
book that is old (provided it is not the Bible), 
a theory of teaching that was not hatched out 
yesterday, or old Latin, away with it! 

The foundations of many types of knowledge 
remain of course fixed and immutable, and date 
back far into the past. Language learning has 
plenty of good company in this regard, and so 
does not have to bear the brunt of Philistinie 
attack (or assistance) alone. For this we teach- 
ers of the foreign languages and of. English 
ean be thankful. 

A. M. WirHeERsS 

CONCORD COLLEGE, 

ATHENS, W. VA. 


CAN THE SCHOOLS TRAIN IN 
HONESTY? 

Mucu has been said in the press and in publie 
discussions about the study made by The New 
York Times on the teaching of history in the 
schools, but little has been said about the in- 
vestigation by the Reader’s Digest regarding the 
honesty of the product of the schools, as found 
in the various shops and garages of the country. 

It will be remembered that the two investi- 
gators took a ear, had it put in perfect condi- 
tion, and then, having disconnected some wire or 
attachment, took it into garage after garage 
across the country for repairs. Some 65 per 
cent of the garages found that the ear was in 
serious condition, often requiring a day or more 
of labor as well as new parts. 
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Then two other investigators did the same 
thing with a watch, taking it to a series of jewel- 
ers in a number of cities, with similar results. 
A considerable number found that the watch 
needed extensive and costly repairs. Probably 
the same result would not be found at this time 
when there is too much work and when few 
parts are available, and it would not so often 
oceur if one went to a local dealer with whom 
one were acquainted. 

A friend of mine found his drain clogged and 
called in a plumber, who dug it up and fixed it, 
so he said, but in a short time the stoppage oe- 
curred again, and the drain had again to be dug 
up, when it was discovered that the first plumber 
had “fixed it” so that it would inevitably become 
clogged. 

Of course a good deal of this has grown out 
of a desire to make the jobs last in a time of 
depression and will be much less likely to reeur 
in a time of labor shortage, but it makes one 
hesitate to employ a craftsman in a strange 
town, or in fact anyone whom one does not 
know, and it detracts seriously from the stand- 
ing of craftsmen in the public mind. It is not 
to be thought, either, that one feels much more 
secure in going to a doctor or dentist with whom 
one is not acquainted. 

Apparently we are coming into a stage in 
which some elementary training in various crafts 
will be given to all children. Can we give with 
it some appreciation also of the ethies of crafts- 
manship? ‘This is surely much more important 
for us all than that the children should know the 
date of the Battle of Gettysburg or the life of 
Andrew Jackson. 

Henry S. Curris 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


AMAZING PUBLICITY 
By accident a 16-year-old boy came into the 
possession of the jail in a boom town. Legal 
technicalities give him possession, and through- 
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out the land by newspaper and radio he is 
given praise for his determination to make the 
most of the profit motive. The future may 
make profit obsolete. 

In the motion picture, “The Human Comedy,” 
a high-school history class in session is depicted 
for a few brief moments. It is plainly evident 
that no one present is expected to know his 
lesson. The teacher asks a volunteer to read 
about the Assyrians and Tiglath-pileser from 
the textbook. Meanwhile two boys get into a 
quarrel about a girl to whom one of them has 
handed a rose. The recitation degenerates into 
an extemporaneous speech on “Noses,” which is 
the punishment visited on an annoying youth; 
nothing is learned about history. 

Had we not returned to teaching last year we 
would have considered that the motion picture 
utterly misrepresented reality. When we began 
work we were warned that many of the pupils 
who lived on farms had no time to study outside 
school, but we discovered that numbers of the 
youngsters studied in school only when threats 
and force were used. Small-town pupils had 
time to study at home, but why do so, when the 
majority did nothing of the kind? 

So far as the 16-year-old boy who bought real 
estate is concerned, there is a report that he left 
high school in his senior year to assist his father 
with his profession. By comparison, boys in 
one city high school were supermen during 
World War I. They assisted their fathers and 
worked at good wages in many fields, but they 
were able to remain in school, study there, and 
graduate with honors. They had plenty of 
money to buy government bonds and did so be- 
cause their teachers acted as sales people. 

Certainly news and motion pictures present 
high schools and their pupils in very uncompli- 
mentary fashion. Low salaries are not the only 
reasons for the teacher-shortage. 

CAROLINE BENGTSON 

HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


Correspondence ... 





A NOTE ON THE RELATION OF 
RELIGION TO ETHICS 
Is it not about time for someone to challenge 
the current tendency to confuse—if not to iden- 


tify—treligion with ethics? And to question an- 
other view, which, while not new, is currently 
finding repeated expression, namely, that re- 
ligion is the necessary foundation of morality? 
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In his paper, “Religious Education, Ignored, 
but Basie to National Well-being,” SCHOOL AND 
Society, May 22, 1943, Professor John Paul 
Williams laments the alleged decline of what 
he ealls “religious” education, and pleads not 
only for its rehabilitation but for its re-estab- 
lishment in the publie schools. He is able to do 
this only because he defines religion to suit him- 
self, and because he virtually makes “religious 
education” synonymous with edueation in moral 
attitudes. 

“Edueation in religion,” he says, “is an edu- 
‘ation in values, in fundamental points of view, 
in ways of looking at life, and society, and the 
universe. One acts religiously whenever . . . he 
strives to think and live in accordance with 
what he conceives to be the laws of the cosmos 
as they apply to him.” One may remark that 
philosophers and religious educators possibly 
take in too much territory when they talk of 
” or to that un- 
’ since man 


man’s relation to the “universe, 
defined thing they call “the cosmos,’ 
has relations with only an infinitesimal part of 
the universe, and since most of his problems of 
values relate to his relations with his fellow 
man. But the main point for consideration is 
that Professor Williams, if I interpret him 


rightly, wants to teach morals or ethics and call 


it religion. To this I demur, decidedly. It is 
not well to put new wine in old bottles. Re- 


cently, I have tried to get certain philosophers 
to give me some distinguishing definition of re- 
As I expected, they are extremely 
cagey. Whether their chariness comes from in- 
ability or from unwillingness, I do not know. 
But I suspect that they are on the horns of a 
dilemma. If they define religion as Professor 
Williams does, they are guilty of mixing cate- 
gories; if they define it in the traditional terms 
of man’s relation to the supernatural, they are 
too far out of step with modern thought. Mat- 
thew Arnold defined religion as “morality tine- 
tured with emotion,” but this gets us nowhere 
because all morality, being a matter of values, 
which in turn are matters of feeling, has an 
emotional content. If the term “religion” has 
meant anything definite in the past and if it 
means anything to the average run of humanity 
today, it connotes some sort of supernaturalism, 
specifically some supernatural Power to which 


ligion. 
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or to Whom one owes allegiance and to Whom 
one may in grief or trouble turn for comfort 
and support. 
a god or gods, but if so what are the distinguish- 


There may be a religion without 


ing features which warrant calling it a religion? 

Religion, as most people understand it and as 
it is preached in thousands of pulpits every 
Sunday, is a 
sophistieates choose to think in terms of man- 


man-to-God relation. If some 
to-universe or man-to-cosmos relation, the point 
of view is the same. Religion remains a matter 
of man’s relations to something beyond himself 
and his kind, and consequently can be identified 
with morality only by a type of thinking which 
either refuses or is unable to define its own con- 
cepts. 
humanist as a person who wishes to be a Chris- 
tian (ethically) but who does not want to go to 
Is humanism a religion or an ethic? 


One of my waggish colleagues defines a 


church. 
If it deifies the human race—or rather human 
relations as they ideally ought to be—it might 
be called religion. But if it merely sets up 
right man-to-man relations as the highest in- 
strumental value in the service of human living, 
without appeal to any external authority, it is 
ethics pure and simple. 

Religion, in the sense of ideals as to man-to- 
God relations, by the authority over man’s 
minds which its organized institutions have 
exerted, may in the past have played a power- 
ful and beneficial role in support of ethics and 
right moral conduct. Its authority still plays 
this role, though greatly diminished, because 
with the greater thoughtfulness, awareness, and 
rationality of modern life, human values more 
and more take precedence over other-worldli- 
ness. But, at least if we have in mind the demo- 
cratic ethic, as Professor Williams avowedly 
has, authoritarian religions of the past have 
not infrequently involved attitudes and actions 
which were to say the least not contributive to 
human welfare, let alone the Christian, demo- 
eratie ethic, which, stripped of its supernatural 
dress, is the heart and essence of the Christian 
contribution. 

Granting, for the sake of argument, that re- 
ligion, with its supernatural authoritarianism, 
may, if it have ethical values of the right kind, 
contribute to the development and maintenance 
of high human, or moral, attitudes, it does not 
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follow that all and any religion serves this func- 
It does not indeed follow that any re- 
ligion whatever is necessary as the foundation 
or as the bulwark of human morality, demo- 
Whatever moral ideas or 


tion. 


cratic or otherwise. 
values religion contains are ideas conceived by 
man and then attributed to the gods or the 
“cosmos,” to give them something more than 
man-made authority, apparently on the theory 
that decent human beings will do the right thing 
only because they are told to do so, not because 
of their own moral insight and character. We 
are being told on every hand today that there 
be no morality This 
dogma is either sheer nonsense or it is held to 
only by complete confusion of the two ecate- 
gories, The religious 
educators will be intellectually and verbally 
more honest if they either hold that super- 
naturalism is essential to man because he is too 
weak to stand on his own, or if they stop talk- 
ing “religion” and confess frankly that what 
they are interested in is ethies—human rela- 


can without religion. 


religion and morality. 


tions. 

To quote again from Professor Williams: 
“Instruction in religion will be thought by our 
society to be of fundamental importance when 
educators come to think of religious education 
as the process, wherever it be conducted, of 
helping people to decide what it is that they 
want most in life.” And again, “When the 
problem of religious education is thought of as 
the problem of shaping the fundamental values, 
the fundamental allegiances of the people, it 
becomes the most important problem of na- 
tional welfare... . If we sueceed in preserving 
democracy, it will be because we conduct an 
arduous and successful program of religious 
education” (italics his). 

If, wherever he wrote “religion” Professor 
Williams had written “morals” or “ethics,” 
ScHoot AND Society would have been spared 
the present communication. 


A. B. WOLFE 


A CHALLENGE ABOUT THE TEACH- 
ING OF ENGLISH IN SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS 


Tue Harvard University Press published in 
1942 a valuable and provocative book entitled 
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“The Training of Secondary School Teachers, 
Especially with Reference to English.” This 
book? is the printed report of a joint committee 
of the Faculty of Harvard College and of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. 

The committee declares its primary interest 
to be secondary education in the United States. 
It has chosen to investigate especially the train- 
ing of teachers of English, “in the belief that 
by considering so rich and important a branch 
of subject matter it can best illuminate the 
difficulties of the collegiate and academic world 
vis-a-vis the problem of teacher training.” A 
glance at the table of contents will show that 
the committee has made a deep and broad inves- 
tigation and has formulated its report with care- 
ful thought. The book is a significant contribu- 
tion toward an understanding of a huge problem 
and toward the solution of it. 

In this brief article a part of a single para- 
graph, however, is all that I wish to eall to your 
special attention. The fourth of the six chap- 
ters is called “Possible Aims of Teaching En- 
glish in the Secondary Schools,” and it ends 
(pp. 108-09) with the following statement: 


..- In concluding this chapter, however, the com- 
mittee desires to return briefly to a more elementary 
problem, one that has been several times touched 
upon in these pages, and in returning, to indicate 
its desire not to be merely theoretical. We com- 
municate through words. Accuracy of communica- 
tion is essential to the operation of our society. We 
believe that the teaching of literature is one of the 
highest purposes—perhaps the highest purpose—of 
English instruction. But literature cannot be effec- 
tively taught if the channels of communication are 
clogged. The plain ability to read and the plain 
ability to listen intelligently when others speak or 
read aloud are as essential elements in general edu- 
cation as the plain ability to write with reasonable 
competence. Preferably, these abilities should have 
been generally acquired before the level of the 
‘*senior’’ high school. That they are not always so 
acquired is patent. That it is often the business of 
the English teacher to teach these acquirements at 
some level of school instruction and that, at any 
level where they are necessary to advanced work, 
the inability to read, to listen intelligently, and to 
write makes instruction in literature or creative 
writing ineffective is patent. But this whole area 


1 Reviewed in ScHOOL AND Society, October 17, 
1942.—EpITor. 
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of learning needs greatly to be clarified; and until 
competent investigation has revealed the springs 
and sources of difficulty, until much that is super- 
ficial and sentimental about ‘‘reading’’ has been 
put aside in the interest of an effective psychology 
of learning, the committee is unable to see what con- 
tribution it can make. It can merely note the com- 
plexity of the problem, insist that it is a general 
‘*sehool’’ problem as well as an English problem, 
and declare that English teachers, though they 
should aid in its solution, should not sacrifice for 
this excellent purpose their special abilities for the 
teaching of literature.2 


That statement includes several remarks 
which are obviously true, presenting the impor- 
tance of the plain ability to communicate 
through words, and the fact that such ability 
has not always been developed in the student 
before he reaches the senior high school. (We 
can add that it has not always, to speak conser- 
vatively, been developed before he reaches col- 
lege!) These remarks can well bear repetition, 
however obvious their truth. For they have im- 
plications so important that they need to be 
emphatically repeated at frequent intervals. 
But the statement includes also, in my opinion, 
(1) an evasion, (2) an illogieality, and (3) a 
challenge. 

The evasion is clear to behold. The difficulty 
is agreed upon, and is certainly not one of 
recent standing; yet, important though it avow- 
edly is for some remedy to be applied, the com- 
mittee has absolutely no remedy to suggest. 
Any suggestion from the committee can come 
only after a great deal of new investigation has 
been carried on by educational psychologists— 
this, it seems to me, is the meaning of the 
second-last sentence in the statement, and con- 
stitutes an evasion of the generally asked ques- 
tion: “What can be done now, as a specific 
attempt, small though it may be, to help relieve 
this sore spot?” 

The illogieality may not be as clear upon first 
reading, but a second reading will surely find it 
easily. The remark is made that at any level 
where the plain ability to read, listen, and write 
well is necessary to advanced work, patently 
“the inability to read, to listen intelligently, and 
to write makes instruction in literature or crea- 
tive writing ineffective’; and previously the 

2 Reprinted by permission of the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College. 
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similar remark appears, that “literature cannot 
be effectively taught if the channels of ecommuni- 
cation are clogged.” But the committee then 
declares that English teachers “should not sae- 
rifice for this excellent purpose their special 
abilities for the teaching of literature’”—even 
though it has pointed out that such teaching is 
often ineffective! 
purpose by English teachers, it can scarcely be 
called unqualified, complete sacrifice of their 
special abilities for the teaching of literature. 
The challenge in the statement is erystal clear. 
All people interested in the good “operation of 
our society” are challenged, by the lack of any 
contribution from the committee, to make on 
their own part some definite, constructive sug- 
gestions for dredging “the channels of com 
munication.” 
problem as well as an English one, but it is still 
an English one; and English teachers are, we 
hope, trained to, and expected to, teach verbal 
communication as well as literature. I 
completely that the teaching of literature is one 
of the highest purposes—perhaps the highest 
purpose—of English instruction. Furthermore, 
however, now speaking as a teacher of English 
literature in a university, I believe that the ques- 
tion of immediate and practical improvement of 


If saerifice is made for this 


To be sure it is a general school 


agree 


accuracy of communication on the part of all 
secondary-school students is of roeck-foundation 
importance and should not be evaded. 

Gratitude is due to:the committee for putting 
the question once more starkly before the educa- 
tional world. 
secondary-school teachers and administrators, 
and of those concerned with training such teach- 
ers and administrators, undertake to meet the 
challenge soon? 


Will not some—or many—of the 


WiuuraAM D. TEMPLEMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


WHY OUR FACES ARE RED: A COM- 
MENT ON THE “TIMES” TEST 


THERE is no use trying to explain away the 
results of The New York Times history test. 
Many of the criticisms of it have a certain valid- 
ity but they only give rise to other questions. 
If we say that the test did not test the right 
things, then we must undertake to suggest what 
the right things are. If we say that knowledge 
is not the sole objective, that civic skills and 
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competence are at least equally important, we 
have to show that we have done better here 
than we have in teaching basic facts. If we 
assert that an overemphasis on American history 
may lead to narrowness and isolationism, we lay 
ourselves open to two questions: first, Are we 
doing any better in teaching world history? and 
second, Granting the point, are we still not 
charged with the duty of helping the student 
acquire a reasonably adequate foundation in 
the history of the United States? With all the 
criticisms in, we still will have to conclude that 
the results of this test constitute a major chal- 
All is not well. Some- 
thing must be done about it. 

In trying to understand why these students 
made such a poor showing we must eventually 


lenge to our profession. 


face this fact: that the job of the American-his- 
tory teacher is not well defined. The persons 
who taught American history in the schools from 
which these 7,000 students came had no common 
agreement on what they were trying to accom- 
plish. Why not? Surely there has been no lack 
of books, articles, and speeches on aims, objec- 
tives, or desirable outcomes in the past dozen 
years during which time the young people tested 
were in school. It is hardly conceivable that 
most of their teachers could have failed to read 
or hear a good deal on this subject. In spite of 
variations, most of what has been written and 
said on the subject is consistent. But it has not 
been adequate, it has not been specific, and it 
has not been down-to-earth. 

With the aid of experts in educational meth- 
ods, history teachers during the past dozen years 
have gone in for horizon-expanding on a vast 
scale. Back in the days when we were more 
humble, we used to confine our attention to the 
job we were trying to do in the history class. 
Then history became a subtopie under social 
studies and we formulated statements of aims 
for this grand division of the curriculum. But 
we didn’t stop there. It appeared that experi- 
ence in democratic living must permeate the 
whole program of the school, including student 
So, in drawing up 
’ we began to 


activities as well as classes. 
our lists of “desirable outcomes,’ 
set down programs for the entire educational 


system. Even that didn’t go far enough. A 


few years ago our leaders began to insist that 
school and community must be closely inte- 
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grated; hence we undertook community studies 
and surveys. It is no exaggeration to say that 
our more advanced authorities in the social stud- 
ies feel that our mission is no less than that of 
rebuilding America and the world. There was a 
good deal of logie in each step of this process. 
It is not enough to study the past; mankind’s 
experience needs to be drawn upon to solve our 
current problems. Social consciousness and 
democratic attitudes cannot be inculeated by the 
social-studies teacher And _ school life 
must be correlated with community, national, 
and world life if it is to have much practical 
usefulness to the student after he leaves school. 
But all this has taken us a long way from home. 
It is high time that we came back, at least for 
a visit. Like the congressman who has spent 
months eoping with problems of statecraft, we 
need to get back to grass roots for awhile. 

Most of us, and the overwhelming majority 
of those who pay our salaries, agree that Ameri- 
‘an history is important. Many states require 
by law that it be taught in the schools. The 
child first learns about the past of his country 
in the elementary school; he generally has an- 
other course at the junior-high-school level, a 
third in the senior high school and, if he goes 
to college, he may have another year or more 
of it there. Why is it necessary to teach the 
same subject four times? Obviously because 
American history, unlike the multiplication 
tables, or swimming, or riding a bicycle, is not 
a clearly defined body of knowledge or skill 
that can be acquired once and for all. Of 
couse it could be made such if we were all to 
agree on it. The multiplication tables end with 
twelve times twelve. We could end American 
history by confining it to the knowledge of the 
presidents in order, the wars we have fought, 
or the economie depressions we have had. But 
no one would be willing to do that. Our failure 
to define clearly just what we are trying to 
accomplish at each of the grade levels in Ameri- 
ean history has left the individual teacher free 
to decide the matter for himself. It should 
surprise no one, therefore, that a large group 
of students, coming from different schools, when 
tested at a given point in the educational 
process, do not make a very creditable showing 
on a test set by two men. 

Why haven’t we reached some general agree- 


alone. 
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ment on minimum essentials at each grade level 
long before this? The answer will be found 
partly in the fact that we have so many inde- 
pendent educational units, private, municipal, 
and state. Another explanation is that we are 
in a transition period in the matter of school 
curricula. The domination of the colleges over 
the high schools has been partly thrown off, yet 
the secondary schools have not yet taken the full 
responsibility for their own programs. Both 
these factors make it difficult to reach a common 
understanding in this matter. But these ob- 
stacles might have been overcome. The real 
difficulty has been that certain current philoso- 
phies of education have operated to discourage 
any effort in this direction. The advocates of 
teacher-pupil planning, for example, would be 
opposed to anything resembling standardization. 
So would those who hold that all teaching must 
be adapted to the “needs” and interests of indi- 
vidual students. To these and some others any 
such undertaking would be undemocratic. The 
word “democracy” has been bandied around so 
much in educational circles that it has become 
a mere shibboleth. All too many teachers have 
got the idea that it is democratic for every 
teacher and every student to be a law unto him- 
self. Those who thus confuse democracy with 
anarchy naturally have been unfriendly toward 
an attempt to reach a mutual agreement on 
any such matter as this. The result has been 
that the multitude of boards and commissions, 
loeal and national, which have worked on aims 
and objectives in the social studies have pro- 
duced hardly more than an imposing list of 
platitudes. 

The time has come for those of us who do not 
hold with this sort of attitude to stand up and 
make ourselves heard. We are not reaction- 


aries. We are not unprogressive. We are not 
Fascists. Many of us believe that the sort of 


thing that has been passing for democracy 
among edueators is so disintegrative that it 
stands now to undermine the ability of a free 
people to survive when attacked by authori- 
tarian forces. If democracy is only a blend 
of tolerance, the right to criticize, and unfet- 
tered individualism, how can it expect to hold 
off, in the long run, those who know what they 
want and are determined to get it? Such suc- 
cesses as the United Nations have had so far 
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in this war have been attained because certain 
peoples, attacked by the Axis states, have been 
conscious of a common cultural heritage and 
determined to defend it. It certainly is the 
responsibility of the American-history teacher 
to make young people aware that they are com- 
ing into possession of a precious trust and to 
arouse in them a determination to preserve and 
This 
inculeation of a 
As a mat- 


enhance their inheritance from the past. 
in no sense necessitates the 
narrow nationalism or isolationism. 
ter of fact it has been the tendency in recent 
years to neglect the study of world culture as 
well as American culture and to devote the 
social-studies class more and more to the study 
of the local community. A great deal of this 
community study consists of laboring the ob- 
vious and it can easily lead to a very narrow 
provinecialism. The so-called Progressive edu- 
cators are in a very poor position to level 
charges of narrowness at those who want to get 
down to brass tacks in the matter of American 
history. 

What is needed is a minimum program for 
each of the four grade levels at which American 
history is generally taught. Precisely what 
should be the lowest common denominator of 
mastery in the elementary school, the junior- 
high-school, the senior-high-school, and the col- 
lege work in American history? The answer 
ought to be in terms of civie skills as well as 
knowledge. There ought to be added the pur- 
pose to encourage desirable attitudes such as 
tolerance and loyalty. The minimum program 
should leave plenty of time and opportunity for 
attention to the needs and interests of individual 
students. But first things should come first. 
The teacher’s first obligation in teaching Ameri- 
van history is that of inducting the student into 
the cultural heritage which he shares with others. 
Whatever can be done to promote personal 
growth and development thereafter is all to the 
good. The wise mother first sees to it that her 
children receive all the different food elements 
essential for nutrition; then she sees what can 
be done to suit the tastes and preferences of in- 
dividual palates. The same principle holds 
good in differentiating between that which is 
necessary and that which is desirable in the job 
of the American-history teacher. 

Formulating an acceptable list of minimum 
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essentials in our nation’s history for each of the 
grade levels is a task that needs to be done. If 
the results are to be widely adopted, the under- 
Teachers at 
each of the grade levels must participate. Noth- 
ing will be accomplished beyond what has been 
produced by countless boards and committees 
in the past unless the problem at hand be rigidly 
adhered to. 


taking must be a co-operative one. 


Time should not be wasted in fram- 
ing a set of social objectives for the school as a 
whole or a list of general aims for all classes 
in the social studies. That is not to say that 
these things are unimportant; it is only to say 
that, by trying to cover too much ground, such 
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a project would be likely to end with little 
actually accomplished. A start could be made 
in every school system by those who teach Amer 
ican history if they would get together on how 
far each one is going to try to earry the bal! 
But what is really needed is to consider this 
problem on a national seale. Until that is done 
we must look forward to the necessity of trying 
to explain why it is that students who have 
studied American history three or four times 
seem, as a group, to know so ridiculously little 
about it. 


Wiis F. Dunbar 
KALAMAZOO (MICH.) COLLEGE 


Societies and Meetings... 





CONFERENCE ON SCIENCE, PHI- 
LOSOPHY, AND RELIGION 

CONCENTRATING on the specific problem of 
establishing an enduring peace, more than 200 
scholars assembled to attend the annual Confer- 
ence on Science, Philosophy, and Religion, at 
Columbia University, September 5-18. Repre- 
senting not only the academie groups listed in 
the title, but such fields as art, letters, and 
music on the one hand, and practical adminis- 
trative problems on the other, the conference, 
now in its fourth year, has become probably 
the most comprehensive gathering dealing with 
problems of modern life. 

According to Louis Finkelstein, president of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary (New York 
City), who is president of the conference: 
“With victory for the United Nations a fore- 
seeable reality, it has become imperative that 
plans for peace be given careful consideration. 
And it is here that scholarship must fulfill its 
true function today.” 

During the first formal session, representa- 
tives of the social sciences met to discuss the 
contributions to be made from their field, “The 
social scientist,” declared Quincy Wright of the 
University of Chicago, “ean provide tools use- 
ful for solving the basie difficulties which have 
hampered the growth of opinions favorable to 


positive peace.” He went on to say: 


Social science has an idea of justice as a dialectic 
process, an idea that every difference has aspects 
of resemblance, an idea that diversity of parts and 


conflict lurk in every unity, and an idea of uni 
versal whole existent because of the relativity of 
its parts. Such ideas, if widely accepted in world 
opinion, might make a world community possible 
without destroying the diversity necessary for 
progress. 


The historian, Louis Gottschalk, also of the 
University of Chicago, pointed out that modern 
history has a number of important angles for 
the peacemaker to consider: 


The trend of peace efforts since the Thirty 
Years’ War seems to be a progress from dynastic 
sovereignty through balance of power, popular 
sovereignty, Concert of Europe, and Pax Brittanica 
to half-hearted co-operation of some powers for col- 
lective security and the outlawry of war... . One 
may hope that if we could but isolate the errors in 
the covenant of the League of Nations we might do 
something to further this trend and thereby pro- 
mote peace more effectively. 

The league was never a league of all the nations 

. its representatives were appointed by the 
governments not by the people. Since governments 
change, there was no continuity of policy. Further- 
more, the league had no means of self-support and 
an additional source of weakness was the lack of 
police power. 

Charles Merriam, professor emeritus of polit- 
ical science, the University of Chicago, also was 
concerned with the significance of historical 
trends, most particularly, sovereignty, which he 
traces briefly in its development from absolute 
to limited power. He said, in part: 


It is within a newly emerging framework of 
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ertarian political institutions, of scientific certi- 
ies, of moral and religious values, that emerging 
vereignty must operate, if it is to function use- 
lly in a political society. Reason, not force, is 
to be its milieu; general, not personal, understand- 


ngs. 


Moses Hadas, assistant professor of Greek 
nd Latin, Columbia University, offered for its 
objective values certain instances of “Federal- 
ism in Antiquity”; diseussing the political psy- 
chology Which seems always to have conditioned 
novements toward federation. 

W. W. Spence, professor of Semitie lan- 
cuages, and W. F. Albright, the Johns Hop- 
kins University, in a paper, “Historical Adjust- 
ments in the Coneept of Sovereignty in the 
Near East,” analyzing the changing concepts in 
that part of the world, conclude that “Demoe- 
racy is as old as human society, but even in its 
most primitive known forms it exhibited rela- 
tive instability when compared with other types 
of governments. .. .” 

The afternoon session on Friday began with 
a diseussion of the problem of collaboration 
unong races as part of the question of what 
could contribute to 
Clyde Kluckhohn, associate pro- 


anthropologieal research 

lasting peace. 
J y . . 

fessor of anthropology, Harvard University, 


said: 


The anthropologist from his experience in study- 

g societies as a whole, from his experience with 
sharply contrasting peoples and cultures, has proved 

few theorems which the statesman and the ad- 
ninistrator will disregard at peril to the world.... 

The question of ‘‘ what to do about hate satisfac- 

m’’ will face any type of social order. After the 
war... the transition must be as gradual as possi- 
ble and so managed that the strains felt by count- 
less individuals are kept at as undisturbing a level 
us possible. Otherwise we shall be everywhere 
restoring our equilibrium by finding scapegoats— 
making victims of our enemies and of the less in- 
dustrialized peoples, enemies of our allies, martyrs 
of those in our own midst who do not look or act 
like ‘‘the average American.’’... A world order 

political and economic and social—must include 
all, and not least our present enemies. 


Krishnalal Shridharani, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, likewise stressed the necessity for anthro- 
pologists to convey the idea that underlying all 
the differences they have discovered is a common 
humanity. 
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Bingham Dai, of Duke University, considers 
with some alarm the effects of the inevitable 
domination of American culture after the war. 
“The defects of a dominating culture may and 
often do go along with its assets to the detri- 
ment of all concerned ... and may contain ele- 
ments that incite and perpetuate individual com- 
bativeness and group strife.” 

In a paper, “The Cause of War and Condi- 
tions of a Lasting Peace,” Pitirim A. Sorokin, 
professor of sociology, Harvard University, de- 
clared that any international body for ruling 
the postwar world must include not only repre- 
sentatives of the states but representatives of 
the great religious bodies, of science, fine arts, 
agriculture, and industrial labor and manage- 
ment, all of which have contributed to the prog- 
ress of mankind no less, but rather more, than 
the states. 

Michael A. Heilperin, professor of economies, 
concerned with the relation between economic 
research and the problem of world 
pointed. out that “. 
that necessary condition of international secur- 


peace, 
. economic collaboration, 


ity, is rendered difficult of achievement by the 
prevalent policies of economic nationalism, some 
of which are based upon economic arguments 
and doctrines. .. .” 

Rupert B. Vance, research professor in: social 
science, the University of North Carolina, in a 
discussion of this same. subject thought that 
“emotionally committed to certain group inter- 
ests and values, nations search for facts tending 
to support a previously determined course of 
action and to reject all others.” 

The afternoon session of the conference was 
brought to a close with a discussion of a juristie 
basis for enduring peace with papers by Elias 
J. Bickerman, of the New School for Social 
Research, writing on “The Greek Experience 
of War and Peace’; and by Joseph P. Cham- 
berlain, professor of public law, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who concluded that “The law of nations, 
based on principles worked out by the prac- 
tice of governments, has shown that it can be 
adapted to new conditions and to the extension 
of international relations. . . .” 

During the evening meeting Harold D. Lass- 
well, psychologist and director, War Communi- 
cations Research of the Library of Congress, 
posed several questions concerning the “psycho- 
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logical circumstances that might provide fertile 
soil for any concerted effort to realize the dig- 
nity of man in a commonwealth of humanity.” 
He emphasized the necessity of just punishment 
now for persons who had instigated murderous 
regimes in enemy territory if we were to win 
the support for the rules and procedures by 
which mankind ean learn to protect itself from 
predatory individuals and groups. 

The meeting on Saturday began with discus- 
sions by leading edueators. William Heard Kil- 
patrick, professor emeritus of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, emphasized 
the fact that in edueating for peace it would be 
fantastic in the extreme to think that victorious 
outsiders can go into postwar Germany or Japan 
and take control of its schools to dis-indoctrinate 
the youth of those countries. “Education for 
reconstruction ean go forward within any con- 
quered country only as the new leaders of that 
country, the dominant new outlook of the coun- 
try, and its national school profession together 
bring forth and approve what the schools are 
to do.” 

The principle of international co-operation 
among edueators was stressed by I. L. Kandel, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. And in a paper on the same 
subject by Grayson N. Kefauver, professor of 
edueation, Stanford University, a plan was out- 
lined in detail. 

George N. Shuster, president, Hunter College 
(New York City), in considering the question 
of “Edueation and the Meaning of Freedom,” 
pointed out that “freedom is not normal to 
human life. It is a slowly established, slowly 
acquired convention which depends ultimately 
upon the educability of the individual quite as 
much as does the custom of eating with knives 
and forks or the art of chivalric deference to 
women.” 

James Marshall, former president, New York 
City Board of Education, stressed the failure of 
present curricula. “We should consider these 
things [reading, writing, speaking, ete.] secon- 
dary to a more primary need: the self-control 
of aggressive drives and the direction of ere- 
ative and conservative tendencies, the direction 
of men and women toward life and not toward 
death. .. .” 
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A plan to reconstruct our own public-school 
education to meet the demands of 20th-century 
democracy, was brought forth by Chester Wil- 
liams, of the British division of OWI, in a paper 
entitled “The Beam In Our Own Eye.” KE. 
Jerome Johanson, Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, also warned that the United Nations must 
begin their educational reforms at home. 

The afternoon session on Saturday centered 
around the contributions of arts and letters to 
enduring peace. A paper by Aldous Huxley, 
internationally famous author, asserted that “art 
and letters cannot do much by direct propa- 
ganda for the cause of enduring peace. For 
even if artists and writers were at any time 
unanimous in denouncing war .. . their propa- 
ganda would not be equally acceptable at all 
periods... .” 

Hoxie N. Fairchild, professor of English, 
Hunter College, expressed the belief that the 
man of letters has a positive funetion in pro- 
moting a better world order: 


If he is grounded in comparative literature his 
usefulness as an intercultural ambassador is ob- 
vious. As an historian of ideas he can restrain 
men from being swept into perilous absurdities by 
showing them the road which other minds have 
already traveled and the results of their pilgrim- 
ages. Most important of all, as a combination of 
artist and scholar he may help to steady the centri- 
fugal whirl of the age by blending art and science, 
poetry and rhetoric, imagination and reason, in a 
completely human interpretation of experience. 


Practical sugestions on the use of art as a 
means of unifying mankind were made in papers 
by Charles R. Morey, Princeton University; 
William G. Constable, of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts; and Emanuel Winternitz, of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 

The session on Saturday evening was spent in 
a discussion of philosophical ideas and enduring 
peace. As was stated in a paper by S. C. North- 
rop, professor of philosophy, Yale University, 
“Since the subject whose business it is to study 
presuppositions is philosophy, its relevance for 
the peace is evident.” 

A. Campbell Garnett, associate professor of 
philosophy, University of Wisconsin, suggested 
that “... to maintain peace we need a true view 
of human nature. Unduly pessimistic views of 
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human nature are positively vicious, in that they 
actually stimulate the tendencies to aggression. 
’” Other papers were presented by Paul 
Weiss, professor of philosophy, Bryn Mawr 
(Pa.) College; Edgar S. Brightman, Borden 
Parker Bowne professor of philosophy, Bos- 
ton University; Charles W. Morris, associate 
professor of philosephy, the University of Chi- 
eago, and Maximilian Beck, Yale University. 
During the opening session on Sunday repre- 
sentatives of various religious groups met to 


present their ideas on the problem concerning 


the peace-makers. Among the speakers were: 
Monsignor John A. Ryan, of the National Cath- 
olie Welfare Conference; John C. Bennett, pro- 
fessor of Christian theology and ethies, Union 
Theological Seminary; Justin Wroe Nixon, Wil- 
liam Newton Clarke professor of Christian the- 
ology and ethies; Abraham Cronbach, professor 
of Hebrew, Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.); 
Edwin E. Aubrey, of the University of Chicago; 
and Howard Chandler Robbins lecturer on pas- 
toral theology, General Theological Seminary of 
the Protestant Episcopal Chureh, New York 
City. 

The final program for the session was given 
over to a consideration of Administrative Prob- 
lems and World Peace. Ordway Tead, chair- 
man, New York City Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, declared that the obvious growth of world- 
wide organizations to administer the problems 
of a global community necessitated a new sci- 
ence of administration. He said in part: 


My position will be that, out of experience, ob- 
served success and failure, as well as out of creative 
thinking on the problem, there can today be formu- 
lated a body of definitions, principles, and axioms 
of practice which constitute the groundwork for a 
science. And my further contention is that an 
explicit art has become identifiable in the imagina- 
tive application of further applications of these 
general ideas.... 


Walter Lichtenstein, of the First National 
Bank, Chicago, warned that the location of any 
future world center must be carefully considered 
for its effect on the orientation of world power. 
Henry S. Dennison pointed out some of the 
main aspects of administration technique which 
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would make for effective international organi- 
zation. 

A final meeting of all conference members on 
Monday considered the results of the various 
meetings, as well as future plans and organi- 
zation. 
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